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How Do You Give? 


Organizations for the relief of the peoples at 
war and for the other peoples trampled by 
war, have sprung up on every hand. Out 
of their competition for American money 


has sprung a working plan that serves the 
wishes of the man who can give $5,000 to 
Belgium or of the Sunday school class that 
has a barrel of children’s clothes for Serbia. 
An illuminating discussion of it in 


The Survey Next Week. 


SURVEY 


The GIST of IT 


WARDEN OSBORNE has resigned from 
Sing Sing, accusing the state superintendent 
of prisons and Governor Whitman with 
blocking the work of his Mutual Welfare 
League. Massachusetts has put its prisons 
in charge of a single man long trained for 
the work. Page 37. 


LACKAWANNA STEEL wants to work 
its men seven days a week because of the 
great opportuniy to make money out of 
war sales. The company alleges that steel 
companies in other states are on a seven- 
day basis—“everybody’s doing it.” Page 38. 


PRIVATE BANKS and the sending of 
money abroad must be put under state su- 
pervision to protect immigrants from dis- 
honesty and incompetence, argues Judge 
Mack. Page 38. 


A BRIEF appraisal of the services the 
federal Public Health Service surgeons 
have rendered New York and the nation 
during the epidemic of infantile paralysis. 
Page 42. 


NEW YORK’S LIGHTHOUSE for those 
blinded in time of peace or born sightless, 
has been taken over to France. There, un- 
der the direction of its founder, Miss Holt, 
it is teaching hopeless French soldiers that 
they have ten eyes on their finger tips and 
can go on once more, handicapped but not 
idle. Page 43. 


FOOD IS FOOD. But it’s more than that. 
Educational values, 
many another prize is hidden away in the 
bargaining for potatoes or spaghetti, the 
saving against the call of the rent collector, 
the choice of a coat or a hat. From so 
homely a beginning as a dish of sauer- 
kraut a charity worker argues for relief 
given in cash and not in grocery orders. 
Page 45. 


DRUG ADDICTION is pretty much the 
fault of doctors and druggists, if we follow 
Mr. Towns’ argument based on treating 
6,000 cases. And the way out is by pre- 
ventive legislation. Page 47. 


WORKINGMEN’S HOUSES in great 
numbers are being planned by Bridgeport 
business men to overcome the lack of homes 
for the city’s new thousands of working- 
men. Bridgeport, without a tenement tradi- 
tion and in the midst of almost embar- 
rassing prosperity, has the opportunity to 
give all America a demonstration in the 
social and business success of model work- 
ingmen’s homes. Page 49. 


NOTHING SHORT of an American 
renaissance was predicted at the Recrea- 
tion Congress. The thing needed is to 
capitalize three billion hours of leisure 
weekly. Recreation of the right sort makes 
boys healthy, men wealthy, women wise. 
And it fuses them all into the team play 
that makes for social well-being. Page 
OL. 
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WARDEN OSBORNE RESIGNS 
FROM SING SING 


OT even the presence of German 

submarines ten miles off the At- 
lantic coast could keep from the front 
pages of the newspapers on Monday the 
announcement that Thomas Mott Os- 
borne had resigned the wardenship of 
Sing Sing. 

Mr. Osborne’s letter of resignation at- 
tacking Supt. of State Prisons James M. 
Carter and Governor Whitman, made 
clear that the reasons that brought 
him to this step were the same that have 
_ caused almost constant friction between 

him and his superior officers from the 
beginning of his wardenship. He be- 
lieved that he was being interfered with 
in his conduct of the prison and that 
unfriendliness to his great reform mani- 
fested itself in official orders. 

One of the first acts of Superintendent 
Carter to receive an unfavorable inter- 
~ pretation by Mr. Osborne after the 
latter’s return to the prison as warden 
last July was an official refusal to allow 
the transfer of certain prisoners from 
other state prisons to Sing Sing. These 
prisoners were to act or had acted as 
witnesses for Mr. Osborne in his effort 
to expose the conspiracy that he be- 
lieved to be responsible for the recent 
indictments against him. He believed 
that trouble might be made for them by 
his enemies if they were allowed to re- 
main in other prisons and asked for their 
transfer. This was refused on the 
ground that frequent transfers caused a 
disturbance in the department. 

Another order displeasing to Mr. Os- 
borne condemned the “practice of fea- 
turing convicts and indiscriminate prison 
advertising’, and urged all wardens in 
the state to exercise greater care in the 
matter of publicity. Mr. Osborne char- 
acterized the order as emanating from a 
policy of secrecy. 

A third order, which called attention 
to an increase of escapes from Auburn 
and Sing Sing, the two prisons where 
the Mutual Welfare League is in opera- 
tion, declared: “I have now come to a 
definite conclusion that either the new 
ideas are not workable or that lax meth- 
ods are employed in their development.” 


The order promised “decisive action” 
unless ample precautions were taken 
against escapes. Mr. Osborne believed 
that the Mutual Welfare League was in 
no wise responsible for the increase in 
escapes, but that they were due to un- 


wise selections in prisoners to be trusted. 


Finally, on October 3: came the order 
that brought to a head Mr. Osborne’s 
decision to resign. This decreed that 
“lifers” and prisoners having long terms 
to serve be confined within the walls of 
the institutions. The walls of Sing Sing 
do not surround the warden’s house and 
the administrative offices, though both 
are attached to the prison proper. As a 
consequence, a great number of prison- 
ers used by Mr. Osborne as assistants, 
clerks, “spotters” for drugs and other 
contraband, and in other capacities, had 
to give up their jobs and go inside the 
walls. This, Mr. Osborne said, made it 
virtually impossible for him to run the 
prison with the free hand necessary to 
the success of his experiments. 

Concerning Governor Whitman’s part 
in the alleged opposition to him, Mr. Os- 
borne said: 


“The governor who appointed you 
[Superintendent Carter] is antagonistic 
to the system that is being carried on at 
Auburn and Sing Sing prisons; he has 
tried to use you and your office for po- 
litical purposes; he is a believer in the 
old system of retaliation and brutality. 
aan As for the dealings with me per- 
sonally, I believed originally in Charles 
S. Whitman’s friendship and sincerity; 
but he broke every promise he ever made 
to me, both before and after he took 
office; and I have been finally and re- 
luctantly forced to a realization that 
without his acquiescence the shameful 
attacks made upon me in Westchester 
county would never have been initiated 
or gained headway.” 


What his future would be or what 
part he expected to continue to play in 
prison reform Mr. Osborne would not 
say following his resignation, which is 
to take effect October 16. He intimated 
that he might participate in the political 
campaign in behalf of Governor Whit- 
man’s Democratic opponent, Judge Sam- 
uel Seabury. No successor to Mr. Os- 
borne has yet been announced, 
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MASSACHUSETTS NEW 
PRISON DIRECTOR 


ASSACHUSETTS has abolished 

its Prison Commission and substi- 
tuted a single director of prisons with 
an unpaid advisory board. The new di- 
rector of prisons is Col. Cyrus B. Adams 
who has had wide administrative train- 
ing and special experience in the man- 
agement of penal institutions. Born in 
Ohio in 1864, he was educated in Ohio 
Wesleyan University. As a young man 
he was engaged in railroading and com- 
mercial occupations in the Northwest 
and in Ohio. He was treasurer of Dela- 
ware county from 1892 to 1897. At that 
time he was in the Ohio National Guard 
and attained the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel. : 

In the Spanish War he served as lieu- 
tenant-colonel of the Fourth Ohio In- 
fantry and went through the Porto Rican 
campaign. After the war, as provost- 
marshal of Guyama, Colonel Adams had 
a difficult problem as military and civilian 
chief of police of this district in Porto 
Rico. In 1901 he was assistant adju- 
tant-general of Ohio and professor of 
military science at Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. 

In 1902, his administrative work be- 
came entirely civilian. His interest in 
“work for boys led him to undertake the 
superintendency of the Boys’ Industrial 
School at Lancaster, Ohio, the largest in- 
stitution in the country for delinquent 
boys between sixteen and twenty-one 
years of age and an institution which, 
with 1,200 boys, was conducted on the 
cottage plan. As superintendent of the 
St. Charles School for Boys in St. 
Charles, Ill., from 1909 to 1915, Colonel 
Adams developed a farm colony plan, 
placing on each farm twelve to fifteen 
boys under the charge of a man and 
wife. In 1915 he became superintendent 
of the Reformatory for Boys at Concord, 
Mass., and while in this position Gover- 
nor McCall chose him to be director of 
prisons. 

Colonel Adams is one of the board of 
directors of the American Prison Con- 
gress, a director also of the National 
Conference of Compulsory Education and 
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ex-president of the National Conference 
on Delinquent Boys. 

Massachusetts prison affairs in past 
years have not, in the opinion of many, 
kept pace with the general march of 
progress. A movement has been gain- 
ing strength in favor of state control of 
all jails and houses of correction; great 
activity is now manifest toward placing 
the prisoner out on the land; the proba- 
tion system is developing rapidly under a 
courageous commission. The appoint- 
ment of Colonel Adams is held to be a 
fortunate combination of the man and 
the hour. 


SEVEN-DAY LABOR BECAUSE 
OF PROSPERITY 


EVEN-day labor with its accompani- 
ment of the weekly “long shift” of 
twenty-four hours continuous labor will 
again become the rule in the continuous 
industries of New York if the State In- 
dustrial Commission grants the applica- 
tion of the Lackawanna Steel Company 
for exemption from the operation of the 
law passed in 1913 requiring one day of 
rest in seven. 

The application is based upon the con- 
tention that steel companies in other 
states, with which the Lackawanna Steel 
Company must compete, are requiring 
their employes to work seven days a 
week. This is a time of great prosperity 
in the steel industry. The Lackawanna 
company along with the others is making 
money as never before, and seven-day 
labor is being justified on the ground that 
every advantage should be taken of what 
may be short-lived prosperity. 

At a hearing on the application before 
the Industrial Commission on October 6, 
the attorney for the steel company asked 
for an adjournment and invited the com- 
mission and those appearing in opposition 
to the application to visit the steel plant, 
which is near Buffalo. Accordingly the 
commission decided to spend October 27 
inspecting the plant and to hold a public 
hearing in Buffalo on October 28. Chair- 
man John Mitchell of the commission an- 
nounced that a further hearing would be 
held in New York city if there were a 
demand for one. 

The United States Steel Corporation 
is named in the application as one of the 
companies that is running on the seven- 
day basis, although announcement was 
made by this company several years ago 
that it had put into operation a plan re- 
quiring every man to have a day of rest 
even in the continuous processes. 

The Lackawanna Steel Company was 
supposed to have adopted a similar plan 
at the time. Indeed, the plan itself was 
worked out in 1911 by the Welfare Com- 
mittee of the American Iron and Steel 
Institute, of which Judge E. H. Gary, of 
the Steel Corporation, was chairman and 
E. A. S. Clarke, president of the Lacka- 
wanna Steel Company, was a member. 
Other members of the committee were: 
George Gordon Crawford, president of 


the Tennessee Coal and Iron Company ; 
W. B. Schiller, president of the National 
Tube Company; James A. Campbell, 
president of the Youngstown Sheet and 
Tube Company; and Frederick W. Wood, 
president of the Maryland Steel Com- 
pany. 

At one of the “Gary dinners” held May 
4, 1911, members of this committee spoke 
on the relation of employer and employe. 
Judge Gary was quoted in the Iron Age 
for May 11, 1911, as saying: “We must 
put and keep ourselves on a platform so 
fair, so high, so reasonable, that we will 
attract the attention and invite and se- 
cure the approval of all who know what 
we are doing.”. President Clarke of the 
Lackawanna company, following Judge 
Gary, was reported in the Iron Age as 
saying: 

“We believe that the first thing we all 

must do is, so to speak, to set our own 
house in order; to have our dealings with 
our employes and conditions under which 
they work in our mills and factories, 
such as are beyond reproach. . 
The committee feels that it has tackled 
a very large problem; but it has a great 
deal of hope and courage. . . We 
believe, with his leadership and example 
[Judge Gary’s], through this institute, we 
are going to be the means of accom- 
plishing ‘another great reform, another 
great benefit, for the industry.” 


CHASTENING THE CHARITY 
FILM 


HETHER the chastening that has 

been administered to the subject 
matter of the photo-play, Charity ?, will 
cause a withdrawal of the opposition that 
has been directed against the film re- 
mains to be seen. Tuer Survey told last 
week of the exaggeration that character- 
ized parts of this attempt to portray 
typical conditions in private child-caring 
institutions. 

The disposal of girl orphans to houses 
of prostitution has been eliminated from 
the revised version of the play. So has 
the reference to profits enjoyed by the 
grafting superintendent. The element of 
graft itself has not been entirely re- 
moved, however. The conditions in the 
orphanage remain practically unchanged 
but there is a clearer indication at the 
end that not one but many orphanages 
of a better kind exist. 

As stated last week, this film is to 
some extent predicated on conditions re- 
vealed in the Strong inquiry in New 
York last spring. No sooner had the 
first private exhibition of the film come 
to an end than persons prominent in that 
inquiry and the controversies that fol- 
lowed it, attacked the film. “The whole 
presentation is a noxious and slimy story 
which will outrage the decent instincts 
of the public,” declared Mgr. J. J. Dunn, 
chancellor of the Catholic archdiocese 
of New York, adding that Catholics 
would be warned net to view the pro- 
duction. “Was ever a more damnable 
lie put before an intelligent public?” 


asked the Rev. William B. Farrell, signer 
of the famous Farrell pamphlets. 

“Monsignor Dunn came to us at the 
end of the first performance,” said Kil- 
bourn Gordon, of the Frank Powell Pro- 
ductions, Inc., which is producing the 
film, “and threatened to stop its exhibi- 
tion. He said that he. knew who was 
backing the film and would see that this 
individual withdrew his support.” 

Monsignor Dunn was as good as his 
word. Frank G. Doelger, vice-president 
and treasurer of the Powell concern, and 
chief backer of the film, has not only 
withdrawn his support, but has resigned 
from all connection with the company. 
Mr. Doelger is a Catholic, 

Meanwhile the National Board of 
Censorship has passed the amended film 
and the commissioner of licenses has 
been induced to view it. The producing 
company promises its exhibition through- 
out the country shortly. 


SAFEGUARDING BANKING 
FOR IMMIGRANTS 


HE failure of private bankers 

among the immigrants in Chicago, 
through incompetence even more than 
dishonesty, has so emphasized the need 
of the public regulation of private banks 
that both political parties in Illinois have 
pledged the enactment of such a measure. 
Judge Julian W. Mack adds the impor- 
tant suggestion that the transmission of 
money abroad should also be under state 
supervision. In arguing the point he 
says: 

“The remittances that travel from the 
United States to Europe represent much 
sacrifice and family devotion. One of 
the tragedies that has come with the war 
is the fact that it has often been im- 
possible to reach those who for years 
have entirely depended on their relatives 
in America. The immigrant rarely comes 
to the United States quite free from all 
responsibilities and obligations toward 
those he has left behind. 

“While much is said about the desir- 
ability of family immigration, it still re- 
mains true that the careful husband and 
father will usually precede his wife and 
family, find whether he can ‘make a go 
of it,’ and have some place to take them 
upon their arrival. Until the family 
reaches the United States some part of 
the weekly wage, however small, must 
be sent to it in Europe, and something 
must be saved for the purchase of the 
steamship tickets which will bring the 
family. to America. 

“The temptation to dishonesty is par- 
ticularly great in transmitting money to 
foreign countries. Because only the 
name of the banker appears on the re- 
ceipt given for money sent abroad 
through reputable banks, express com- 
panies and foreign exchanges, which 
agencies never assume any responsibility 
until the money is paid them by the im- 
migrant banker, the temptation to dis- 
honesty is particularly great. For their 
blanks are placed in the hands of bank- 


ers without requiring bonds, although - 


some inquiry is usually made as to the 
honesty of the banker. If he absconds, 
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and it is discovered that he has failed 
to transmit money given him to send 
abroad, and has taken with him the small 
savings of the newly arrived immigrant, 
there is no practical legal redress when, 
as often happens, no resources beyond a 
little office furniture are found.” 


Judge Mack’s remedy for this laxity is: 


“The requirement of a license or cer- 
tificate of authority before engagement 
in the business of transmitting money to 
foreign countries. The requirement of 
a deposit of money or securities and a 
bond by all applicants for such licenses, 
the bond to be conditional upon the faith- 
ful transmission of all moneys received 
by the licensee for that purpose. Re- 
quirement that money received for trans- 
mission be sent within a definite short 
period of time, such as five days from its 
receipt, the initial burden of proof of 
the transmission of the money to be 
upon the licensee. Requirement that 
proper books of record be kept by the 
licensee.” 

A state control of the steamship ticket 
offices is also suggested as possibly neces- 
sary to control conditions such as are 
discovered by the Immigrants’ Protec- 
tive League, of which Judge Mack is 
president. 


UNIVERSITY HELP IN CIVIC 
AWAKENING 


Eh Saat gives tokens of an 
awakening civic spirit all the more 
noteworthy because shown by _ the 
smaller cities and larger towns of 
different type. Citizens of Sterling, 
Gunnison and Grand Junction prompt- 
ed the state university to add to 
its extension division -the Bureau 
of Common Welfare the  establish- 
ment of which was reported in THE 
Survey for July 29. It was the uni- 
versity’s response to the claims for help 
which these and other communities made 
to solve their local problems. 
According to the report of its initial 
year’s work by its secretary, A. E. Gil- 
man, the bureau succeeded equally well 
in rallying and interesting cooperation 
and follow-up effort in the smaller rural, 
mining and commercial centers. At Fort 
Morgan the active participation of over 
100 people in a rural population of 4,000 
was secured in the welfare conference 
and the exhibits devoted to public health, 
child welfare and civic improvement. 
As a result the services of a community 
nurse were secured and the plan for im- 
proving the highways is being carried 
out by the cooperation of the county com- 
missioners and the voluntary contribu- 
tions of private citizens ana corporations. 
At Louisville, a typical coal mining 
town of about 1,800 population with a 
large foreign element, the problem was 
to get together the citizens who had been 
badly divided by labor difficulties. After 
patiently waiting and working, people of 
differing nationalities, faiths and labor 
interests were gotten to work harmoni- 
ously together. A street sprinkler, the 


October in the Beet Fields 


By Edward N. Clopper 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 


Photos by Hine. 


PULLING AND PILING BEETS BY HAND 


HE sugar-beets have matured and the harvest is on. Throughout the 

country where this important crop is raised, the workers are in the 

fields “pulling.” A sort of plow known as a “puller” is run between 
the rows to loosen the soil. The workers who follow the puller, draw out a 
beet with each hand, knock the two together to dislodge the clinging soil, 
throw them in piles, and stoop for the next pair. 

Although this is generally called “piling,’ most of the work is in the 
pulling, for a child must often’ exert his full strength, especially when the 
ground is caked, or very moist and sticky. After having been pulled, the 
larger beets were found to weigh, with the tops and attached soil, about twelve 
pounds each, the average weight of the beet alone being five pounds. Instances 
were found of children working from 5 A.M. to 7 P.M. in the rush season, 
their average workday being from 6 A.M. to 6 P.M. 

In the picture above the children are eight, ten, thirteen and fifteen years 
old, and are shown pulling and piling on a farm in Colorado. There are ten 
members of the family cultivating this land. 

In addition to being hard work, this field labor keeps the children from 
school. Although the rural schools of Colorado open early in September, 
the compulsory attendance law is not enforced in the beet districts, and 
thousands of children are kept away so that they may help, and thereby make 
it unnecessary to hire “hands.” One parent declared to a school principal 
that lus boy was worth $1,000 for werk during the beet season, but if he went 
to school he was nothing but an expense. An eleven-year-old girl was found 
who, with her sister of seven, is kept out of school to work in the beet fields, 
although her family boasted that they made $10,000 last year from their farm. 

In a study made of school attendance in the beet regions of Colorado 
last autumn, it was found that each beet-working child missed on the average 
nearly two whole months of schooling in the harvest season, while the non- 
beet-working children each missed only about ten days of school. This pro- 
longed absence keeps the children backward in their studies, and although 
the teachers say the beet workers could do just as well as the others in school 
if they attended regularly, we find that about 54 per cent of them are retarded 
as against only 20 per cent of the non-beet-workers. 


EACH BEET, WITH THE SOIL CLINGING TO IT, WEIGHS ABOUT TWELVE POUNDS 
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solution of the water problem, boys’ and ~ 


girls’ agricultural clubs, are among the 
results which followed. 

La Junta, a railway center with 7,000 
people, many of them Mexicans, pre- 
sented a difficult task because of the in- 
difference to community conditions and 
problems. The milk and foods exhibit 
prompted a chemistry class to inspect the 
dairies surrounding the town and re- 
port its findings in the local paper. The 
local trades and churches were also 
stirred to new activities by the confer- 
ence, 

At Holly, a farming community of 
only 900 population, strong factional 
feeling over politics was diverted toward 
the promotion of a better community 
spirit and efficiency. Special dairy post- 
ers were distributed in a thousand coun- 
try homes, with invitations from the mer- 
chants to attend the conferences. A 
fly campaign and a babies’ health con- 
ference were thus promoted. 


FOR A CIVIC-RELIGIOUS 
BUREAU 


HE SOCIAL SERVICE Commis- 

sion of the Episcopal diocese of 
Chicago has initiated a movement which 
bids fair to bring most of the religious 
bodies of Chicago into active cooperation 
with the Central Council of Social 
Agencies in maintaining a clearing house 
of information for the use of the con- 
stituent organizations, and the public 
through them. 

Last year the commission began to 
submit to the various religious bodies of 
the city, Jewish, Protestant and Roman 
Catholic, the proposal to establish this 
Civic-Religious Bureau, “devoted to the 
collection and dissemination among its 
constituent bodies, and throughout the 
community, of accurate information on 
moral questions of civic import, particu- 
larly those affected by public administra- 
tion.” The need of such an agency was 
urged “to guide in the redemption of the 
city from the many ills from which we 
now suffer because of the failure to get 
the civic situation before the people and 
thus to arouse them to united, intelligent 
action.” f 

It is planned “to act as the connecting 
link between the skilled and active social 
service of the community, as represented 
by the Central Council of . Social 
Agencies with its affiliated bodies, and 
the religious people of Chicago.” Inde- 
pendent investigations are not contem- 
plated, except in so far as it may be 
necessary to supplement those of other 
agencies in order to make them more 
serviceable to the churches. It is hoped 
to issue a bulletin as occasion may re- 
quire, like that by which the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States keeps 
its constituency of business men inform- 
ed of facts, movements and tendencies. 
Out of such cooperation it is believed a 
comprehensive, coordinating social pro- 
gram and a far more united community 
action would evolve. 


The Central Council of Social Agen- 
cies hospitably entertains the proposi- 
tion and has appointed a committee con- 
sisting of James Mullenbach, chairman, 
W. T. Cross, Eugene T. Lies and Gra- 
ham Taylor to represent it in cooperat- 
ing with the religious bodies. 

William C. Graves, formerly secretary 
of the State Board of Charities, has most 
actively promoted this movement, acting 
officially as the chairman of the Epis- 
copal Social Service Commission. In a 
forcible address on Cooperation vs. Com- 
petition in Social Service, at the diocesan 
convention dinner, he urged that the 
moral and educational readjustment 
within the churches, of which the social 
service movement is a part, requires 
“united goodness, united virtue, united 
well-doing.” Only by such united action 
as will be “state-wide and religion-wide,” 
he thought, “the central essence of our 
Christianity can be maintained.” 

While conceding that “since profes- 
sional work has entered into the social 
field the church has largely withdrawn 
and the sacred service of ministering to 
human hearts and souls in the social 
sense’ has become to a great extent secu- 
lar and professional,’ Mr. Graves main- 
tained that “there must be more than 
skill in all human ministry, there must 
be love, there must be religion, because 
social ‘cases’ are broken spirits, per- 
plexed souls, despairing hearts.” Al- 
though many kinds of treatment are 


necessary, “without one ingredient there 


can be no cure, and that is love and 
faith.” “Religious people as such,” he 
claimed, “must unite with the social ex- 
perts and put more friendship and spirit- 
uality into social ministry. A new moral- 
ity, a new social education, a new united 
action, a new infusing of religious faith 
and love into a society insufficient unto 
itseli—that is the heart of the social 
service movement.” 

Such a spontaneous local initiative as 
this encourages and justifies the country- 
wide “federated movements” effort in- 
stituted by the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, under 
the leadership of Fred B. Smith and 
Roy B. Guild, who is now with a col- 
league crossing the continent to rally 
religious bodies and social agencies in 
cooperative efforts for the advancement 
of their respective communities. 


NOT SHRAPNEL—BUT A 
LITTLE SYMPATHY 


HEN the Vera Cruz incident was 

at its height, Congressman Will- 
iam Kent of California made a ringing 
speech in the House, in which as an 
American investor, with one or two mil- 
lions tied up in Mexican properties, he 
stood out against war or intervention; 
claiming that he and his fellow investors 
took the risk for themselves, when they 
put their money into foreign properties, 
and that he did not want to send his 
own sons or anybody else’s sons in af- 
ter his. 
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Now comes another large California 
investor, Colonel “Dan” M. Burns, in an 
interview in the San Francisco Bulletin. 
Colonel Burns went to Mexico thirty- 
three years ago with a capital of $100, 
and his rise to wealth is described by the 
Bulletin as one of the picturesque ro- 
mances of enterprise with which the whole 
Pacific coast is familiar. He is identified 
with large mining interests in Durango 
and Sinaloa, and has extensive holdings 
of timber land, a hydro-electric plant, 
LG: 

“T do not wish to see Mexico blotted 
out in blood by this nation because it is 
the stronger,” says Col. Burns, “or to 
have tens of thousands of my own fel- 
low countrymen slaughtered because I 
chance to have some dollars invested 
there.” At the outbreak of the revolu- 
tion, he points out, there were not less 
than 125,000 Americans in Mexico. A 
large proportion of them were scattered 
among lonely ranches, or engaged in 
prospecting. Out of this large number, 
less than 200, as far as he can learn, 
have lost their lives through lawlessness, 
and these mostly in the turbulent states 
of the nofthern border. : 

“That is just 200 too many,” he adds, 
“but while judging distracted Mexico it 
is only fair to take a retrospect of our 
own history,” and especially the period 
following the Civil War in such border 
states as Tennessee, Missouri and Ken- 
tucky. During the last six years in 
Mexico, every revolutionary faction that 
has rocked the country has taken pos- 
session of the San Dimas district, where 
he operates a number of active mines. 
Nobody has been killed or injured, nor 
have the wheels stopped running for an 
instant. He explains it this way: 


“What has really played havoc with 
Mexican investments far more than in- 


ternal disorder has been the difficulty in — 


shipping in indispensible supplies. 

In our case, long before the revolution, 
having some seven thousand men, women 
and children to feed and clothe, in a 
mountainous, non-producing region, we 
made it a rule to keep two years’ supplies 
on hand. This has been: our salvation. 
Owning several hundred pack animals, 
with a large balance against the future, 
we have been able to supply the neces- 
sities of our people and/of our business 
without interruption.” 

Colonel Burns points to an increase in 
imports and exports between the United 
States and Mexico of from $88,000,000 
to $119,000,000, as the best evidence not 
only of an extraordinary revival of in- 
ternational commerce, but an indication 
“beyond all question of a country rapid- 
ly returning to good order and indus- 
trial peace.” This California mine-own- 
er makes the same challenge that Dr. 
Washington Gladden made in his note- 
worthy sermon last June. He says: 


“What Mexico needs from the United 
States is not invading armies or shrap- 
nel, but a little sympathy—a little active 
help. We have given both without stint 
to the war--*~-'en people of Europe. 
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Why not to the people of our nearest 
neighbor? While things are mending 
there is still profound distress in many 
parts of Mexico with the poorer classes. 
Among the many fine traits of these peo- 
ple is a deep and abiding sense of grati- 
tude. Just a little work of the practical 
kind would end at once the feeling of 
distrust against this country for which 
recent events have given only too good 
cause. From the bare standpoint of 


selfishness, no investment could bring. 


better fruit.” 


A STATE HOUSE CLINIC ON 
HEALTH INSURANCE 


HE MASSACHUSETTS Commis- 

sion on Social Insurance held its 
first public hearing on October 3, in the 
largest audience room in the State 
House, twice moving to accommodate 
the interested people who thronged in, 
several hundred, in all, and remained 
until after 11 o’clock at night when the 
discussion closed. 

The commission gave its undivided at- 
tention to the subject of health insur- 
ance, postponing for future consideration 
the other two parts of its program indi- 
cated by Governor McCall, insurance for 
old-age and for unemployment. Said 
Caroll W. Doten, a member of the 
social insurance committee of the Ameri- 
can Association of Labor Legislation, in 
concluding his discussion of the proposed 
measure: 


“I was a member of the Massachusetts 
commission to prepare workman’s com- 
pensation bills five years ago; and al- 
though there had been several years of 
spirited discussion of the accident prob- 
lem, we never had so large a hearing 
indicative of keen public interest as is 
shown in this on health insurance. The 
opposition to health insurance is also 
milder than that to workman’s compen- 
sation.” 

Prominent representatives of hospitals, 
dispensaries, visiting nurse organiza- 
tions, labor organizations and practicing 
physicians as well as social workers were 
present and spoke at the hearing. A few 
employers talked about paternalism and 
pauperism; a few physicians seemed to 
fear that their practice would be inter- 
fered with if such a law as the compul- 
sory insurance law were passed, and 
others thought that the efficiency of 
present hospitals and dispensaries would 
be lessened. But the majority of the 
audience realized that the present equip- 
ment for health protection of Massa- 
chusetts. was entirely inadequate, and 
saw in the new movement possibilities of 
great value. At its recent convention 
the Massachusetts Federation of Labor, 
in common with several other prominent 
labor organizations, instructed its legis- 
lative committee to support the health 
insurance campaign. 

The hearings were reported fully in 
the press all over the state, many papers 
commenting editorially upon the pro- 
posed insurance plan, and indicating 
cordial approval. : 


From a 
Skilled 
Workman 
toa 
Blind | 
x Beggar | 
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HE TOOK A CHANCE! 


? 


‘Largely becatise both employers 
and workmen take chances 
there are nearly 


200.000 ACCIDENTS TO EYES 


in United States industries 
every year 


In one county in Ohio 
one eye is lost every eleven days 


Do. you know the methods - 
for reducinghazardsin — | 
your industry or your trade? . | 
Are you using them? 


National Committee for the Prevention of Blindness 
1 130 East 22nd St. Now York 


ONE of five panels in a new exhibit 

on industrial hazards to the eye, 
prepared by the National Committee 
for the Prevention of Blindness for 
use at gatherings of employers and 
employes. Miniature reproductions 
and half-tone plates for publication 
may be had of the committee at 130 
East 22 street, New York city. North 
Carolina, and then Minnesota, are to 
have state-wide educational campaigns 
in charge of the committee’s field sec- 
retary, Gordon L. Berry. The new 
secretary of both the national and 
New York state committees is Wini- 
fred Hathaway. 


CHILDREN WHO ARE NEED- 
LESSLY BLIND 


HE National Committee for the 

Prevention of Blindness has re- 
cently completed a census of the causes 
of blindness that are responsible for the 
enrollment of 3,858 children in 31 state 
schools for the blind and 4 classes for 
blind children in public school systems, 
during the year 1915-16. 

Foremost among the causes discovered 
is) ophthalmia neonatorum, or “babies 
sore eyes,’ an inflammation of the mem- 
brane covering eyelids and eyeballs, ap- 
pearing a few days after birth, and fre- 
quently (though not always) indicating 
a syphilitic infection. It has been one of 
the most prolific and needless sources of 
blindness in the United States. 

The first such census was taken in 1910 
by the-New York Committee for the Pre- 
vention of Blindness, and the number of 
pupils then blind from ophthalmia neona- 
torum out of the total of 2,018 in the 16 


4I 


schools reporting, was 521, or 25.8 per 
cent. Since that year there has been a 
gradual decrease recorded until the fig- 
ures for the year just ended show out of 
the total enrollment of 3,858, 843 
(21.8 per cent) blind from this disease. 
As to the outlook, Gordon L. Berry 
writes: 


“Of the 666 pupils newly enrolled for 
the year 1915-16, there were 127 (19 
per cent) blind from ophthalmia neona- 
torum. This is the lowest percentage re- 
ported during the past nine years with 
the exception of that in the school year 
1914-15, 15.1 per cent. This gratifying 
annual decrease is undoubtedly attribut- 
able to a more general understanding of 
the dangers from inflammation of the 
eyes of the new born, and the adoption of 
preventive measures.” 


The census reports the highest per- 
centages of pupils blind from this disease 
to be in Vermont, 50 per cent; Colorado, 
38.6 per cent, and New Mexico, 37.3 per 
cent. In Vermont and New Mexico there 
are almost no legislative provisions for 
prevention of blindness from this cause. 

Among pupils newly admitted, the 
highest percentage for the past year is 
shown in the figures from Nebraska—50 
per cent, with Maryland a close second— 
40 per cent. 

Causes other than ophthalmia neona- 
torum found to account for pupils’ blind- 
ness were: accident, 306; progressive 
near-sightedness, 77 ; trachoma, 56; inter- 
stitial keratitis, 146; decay of optic nerve, 
340; congenital defects, 824; wood al- 
cohol poisoning, 5. 

That in addition to wide publicity, legal 
provisions are necessary, the committee 
urges strongly. Its “Leaflet No. 9” just 
issued, gives a tabulation of laws on this 
subject in the different states, summariz- 
ing the information as follows: 

The reporting of babies’ sore 
eyes to the local health officer, 
or to a physician is compulsory 


TS 4, RE Nock seer 37 states 


The reporting law is printed 
on the birth certificate in..... i 
Local health officers are au- 
thorized and required to se- 
cure medical attention for un- 
cared-for cases, or to warn par- 
ents of the dangers and advise 
immediate treatment in....... 
Births are reported early 
enough to be of assistance in 
prevention of blindness work in 11 
The question as to whether 
or not precautions were taken 
against ophthalmia neonatorum 
is included on the birth certifi- 


“ 


21 “ 


Gacep ina cette waciae toe 2 aie 1 ee 
Free prophylactic outfits are 

distributed to physicians and 

THUG WAVES ilee eee tet theo oot oer {Cues 
The use of a prophylactic 

(specified by the State Board 

of Health) as a routine, is com- 

DUTISOMy piTWes one otter sles cease hee LS 

and strongly recommended in 

Bbaleielebtuleyeral! O54 b Soi oom bie Soe 


Popular educational leaflets, 
relating in whole or in part to 
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prevention of infantile blind- 
ness, are distributed by State 


Departments of Health in..... 29 states 


FEDERAL HELP TO A 
STRICKEN CITY 


HE advantages of having the fed- 

eral Public Health Service mount 
guard over New York’s maritime quar- 
antine were pointed out by THE Survey 
last winter (see THE Survey for Jan- 
uary 8, 1916). Recently the value of the 
service has been further demonstrated, 
this time in domestic interstate quaran- 
tine in connection with the epidemic of 
poliomyelitis. 

Since the first of July nearly 50 officers 
of the service have been in the city, one 
group engaged in epidemiological work; 
the other, stationed at ferries and other 
points of departure from the city, issuing, 
under proper credentials, certificates that, 
as far as can be known, no infection has 
existed in the homes of those about to 
travel. In view of the decrease in the 
number of cases of poliomyelitis in New 
York, and therefore the lessening danger 
that people who leave the city may carry 
infection with them, this quarantine divi- 
sion, under the leadership of Dr. Charles 
E. Banks, will presently withdraw from 
the city. 

Certain definite results of permanent 
value for public health work have fol- 
lowed this certification, and these results 
have been estimated for THE Survey by 
Dr. Banks himself. 

First, the stabilization of public opinion 
through the influence of regular officers 
of the service, trained in the manage- 
ment of epidemics, who were assigned to 
duty in this city. It will be recalled that 
(see Ture Survey for August 5) when 
the Service officers first appeared, many 
people were alarmed by their khaki uni- 
form, and fearing that they were soldiers, 
thought that conditions were very seri- 
ous and that this meant military control. 
This panic, however, soon gave way to 
confidence and satisfaction. 

A second result was the standardiza- 
tion of methods adopted by local quaran- 
tine officers in other states, who had been 
inclined to adopt harsh restrictive meas- 
ures in the absence of accurate knowl- 
edge of the extent of the epidemic. When 
heavy headlines first announced the 
spread of the epidemic, “shot-gun quar- 
antines” were promptly established, rang- 
ing from an isolation period of two 
weeks to one of eight weeks, or even de- 
manding total exclusion of travelers from 
New York. The uniformity of quaran- 
tine, which to some degree at least has 
been worked out, has meant a better 
understanding of exact conditions and 
an intelligent application of scientific 
principles. 

Third, the certification has guaranteed 
travel as reasonably safe. Identification 
cards were accepted by outside communi- 
ties, because they were issued after ex- 


amination by trained officials who were 
not influenced by local sentiment. With 
the memory still in mind of other epi- 
demics of various kinds, officials in other 
states naturally looked with suspicion on 
any certificate issued by local authorities 
of New York, as coming from those in- 
terested. 

Finally, the work of the Public Health 
Service officers has been a demonstration 
of the value of a centralized authority 
with power to deal with interstate prob- 
lems of disease transmitted by common 
carriers, and with the backing of con- 
gressional statute. Such backing is pro- 
vided for the Service officers by the quar- 
antine law of 1893. 


COUNTY BOARDS OF PUBLIC 
WELFARE 


COMPLETE sketch of the recom- 

mendations of the Missouri Chil- 
dren’s Code Commission is embodied in 
a preliminary report recently formulated. 
The report is being used as a basis of 
criticism and suggestion, and will be fol- 
lowed immediately by the drafting of 
the entire code. The report covers all 
classes of children. It develops new and 
radical standards, and discusses methods 
of carrying out the provisions of the 
code. 

The chief recommendation for admin- 
istrative purposes is the creation of a 
county board of public welfare in each 
county, composed of the three judges 
of the county court, the judge of the 
circuit court and the school superintend- 
ent. This board of five is to employ as 
superintendent a trained social worker 
who must hold a certificate of fitness 
from the State Board of Charities. The 
commission is also advocating placing 
the county health officer under the board 
of public welfare so as to bring all the 
health and social work of the county 
under one directing head. 

Only two new state agencies are recom- 
mended, an industrial commission to take 
over the work of five or six separate de- 
partments dealing with industry, and a 
state board of medical examiners to 
license medical practitioners. 

An active educational campaign will 
be conducted throughout the state be- 
fore submitting the report to the legis- 
lature in January. The work is being 
done under the direction of Judge 
Rhodes E. Cave, chairman. 


A MUNICIPAL PLAYGROUND 
CAMP 


ORE than 1,300 people, among 

them day laborers and ministers, 
doctors and clerks, have enjoyed an in- 
expensive vacation this year at the Los 
Angeles Playground Camp. 

Started in 1911.this municipal camp 
has steadily grown more popular. The 
first year it was located at a beach re- 
sort, the next two in the San Gabriel 
Canyon, but since 1914 it has been situ- 


ated on leased government land in the 
San Bernardino Mountains at an altitude 
of 4,500 feet and approximately 76 miles 
from Los Angeles. 

As a camping spot the place is ideal. 
There is opportunity for long hikes in 
the forests, for swimming and fishing 
in the mountain brooks, for tennis, base- 
ball and organized play at the camp it- 
self. This year some forty-six cabins 
have been constructed as well as a build- 
ing combining kitchen, store room and 
cook’s headquarters, an open-air dining- 
room capable of seating 300 people, two 
modern toilet buildings, a bath house 
with tubs and showers, a concrete plunge 
30 by 65 feet and a graded athletic field. 
At present a lodge is being completed 
which will contain an office, reading 
rooms and a large entertainment hall. 

Outings are conducted for boys and 
men in two groups and for women and 
girls who also go in two groups. The 
entire expense covering transportation, 
food and housing is $7.50 far two weeks 
or $5.50 for one week. Campers are re- 
quired to furnish their own bedding, 
towels and other personal effects. 

Not only does this simple wholesome 
vacation react upon Los Angeles in 
building up a strong and healthy popu- 
lation but in stirring community responsi- 
bility and consciousness. People are glad 
that they are citizens of Los Angeles 
when they feel that city officials take 
some interest in their welfare. As one 
of the city councilmen has put it: “More 
civic pride is developed around the camp 
fire in five minutes than in the city in 
one year.” 


POOLROOMS IN COLUMBUS, 
OHIO 


RECENT study of poolrooms in 

Columbus, Ohio, conducted by the 
committee on program and surveys of 
the Central Philanthropic Council, re- 
vealed that 112 rooms had no connection 
with saloons, 100 were inside bar-rooms, 
and 31 were connected with bar-rooms 
by doors. Only one out of every three 
had an unobstructed view from the 
street. ; 

Of every three men found in pool- 
rooms, one was playing and two were 
loafing. Of every four high school boys, 
three knew how to play pool. Many 
learn to play at the age of twelve, though 
the greater number learn between four- 
teen and sixteen. More learn to play 
in a poolroom than in any other one 
place—and poolrooms are widely recog- 
nized as having a direct relationship to 
juvenile delinquency—though home, club 
and Y. M. C. A. teach a considerable 
number. 

Columbus at the present time has no 
ordinance governing poolrooms. © The 
Central Philanthropic Council urges that 
the city superintendent of public welfare 
exercise control of the inspection and 
supervision of public poolrooms. 
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The Lighthouse for Blinded Soldiers 


By Winifred Holt 


FOUNDER OF THE NEW YORK ASSOCIATION FOR THE BLIND 


OR many years the good Abbé 
Moureau had directed a little 


group of industrial blind workers. 
His quarters were situated in part of 
an old church in Bordeaux. In fair 
weather the blind workers caned chairs 
in the cloister. In the midst of the 
cloister was a patch of wild garden 
where a white donkey had a foretaste 
of heaven. 

Suddenly the war came, blasting this 
peaceful scene. Although there were 
more blind men than ever before to be 
cared for, the resources of the abbé 
dwindled and dwindled until he even sold 
his wonderful collection of butterflies to 
keep his blind patients busy. 

I had: just landed in Bordeaux and 
helped by letters from the French am- 
bassador and the Red Cross started at 
once to see how the Committee for Men 
Blinded in Battle could supplement the 
government’s efforts in behalf of blind 
soldiers. I discovered the abbé, heard 
about his struggle, and immediately 
realized that here was our first oppor- 
tunity for helpfulness. With funds re- 
mitted from my committee in New York, 
it did not take long to persuade the abbé 
to take over the re-education of men 
blinded in battle who were sent to the 
Bordeaux hospitals. His “Comité’ was 


reorganized to help locally while we as- 
sisted by giving them games, writing 
tools, materials, and the like. Now it 
has bought a charming old chateau 
where there are forty beds for con- 
valescent blind as well as classrooms, 
workshops, and living rooms. There are 
beautful grounds with yew trees and old 
rose bushes about the chateau. In the 
midst of the flowers stands a statue of 
Jeanne d’Arc, holding her standard. 
The blind men say that she, their patron 
saint, will lead them through their battle 
in the dark to victory and light. The 
abbé even changed the name of his 
hostel from Les Travailleurs du Sud- 
Ouest (workers of the southwest) to 
Le Phare de Bordeaux (the Bordeaux 
lighthouse). 

Our flame of hope for the blind sol- 
diers of France thus kindled at Bordeaux 


N the first row of the picture 
above, a young French lieuten- 
ant, blinded in battle, holds the seal 
of the French lighthouse, pat- 


terned on its famous predecessor 


in New York city. - Miss Holt 
stands in the second row, next to 
the soldier holding the flag. 


has spread rapidly. Shortly, we estab- 
lished our home teaching and classes 
for re-education at the Hotel de Crillon 
in Paris where we started a census bu- 
reau and had the privilege of giving 
over 30,000 francs to other organizations 
working for the blind, good proof that 
the keystone of our labors is always co- 
operation. We have also given away 
over 4,000 gifts, including a radiograph, 
machines, tools, games, delicacies, etc. 

When the work increased, the govern- 
ment offered us a beautiful palace for 
headquarters, but when it came to sign- 
ing the last papers we found that the 
property which has been requisitioned 
from an Austrian prince might be taken 
from us at short notice. 

We therefore rented our present build- 
ing 14 Rue Daru, Paris, from the pope. 
The only stipulation is that we accept 
English and Belgian as well as French 
soldiers. Since the former are provid- 
ed for excellently at St. Dunstan’s we 
probably will have none among our 
pensioners. But on the continent, we 
are as far as we know, the only college 
for the re-education of the blind. The 
work is under the High Patronage of the 
President of the Republic, the American 
Ambassador and the Ministers of War, 
Marine, Interior and Public Instruction. 
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We are dependent on the Department of 
the Interior and the Ministry of War 
vho subsidize us. 

Here at the Phare de France the de- 

and for our hospitality is great. 
\mong our guests we have a command- 
ant; two captains, four lieutenants, sev- 
eral adjutants and regular soldiers. We 
accept, here, however, only soldiers of 
intelligence and of sufficient 
education to profit by the opportunities 
ve offer. It is our plan to give a soldier, 
vho has acquired “ten eyes on his finger 
tips” and enough knowledge to make 
lim reasonably independent, the neces- 
tools and materials to follow his 
ing at home or to send him into other 
centers of work where he, in turn, can 
teach his unfortunate comrades. 

Thus, we have one captain who, we 
might say, belongs to our correspondence 
school. We have given him a typewriter 
ind while he is now studying by him- 
self, we expect soon to have him with 
us for a short course at the French 
lighthouse. Another pupil, a lieutenant 
who stayed two months with us, was 
recently married. We gave him an 
Underwood typewriter for a wedding 
present. He is now on his wedding trip, 
but expects to return to the phare for 
a sort of “post-graduate course.” 

In addition to our residents we have 
day-pensioners who take their meals at 
the lighthouse and follow the entire 
day’s program, and also men who merely 
attend special classes. 

Among the subjects taught at the 
phare, of course, Braille, typewriting 
and stenography are the most popular 
as well as the most necessary since this 
is the knowledge that will unite the 
blind with the world of their fellows. 
Indeed, our special commercial course is 
such a success that the men would rather 
miss the theater than that hour. 

The arts and crafts school is also 
popular. Many of the men feel that 
it iS a great advantage for them to 
have industrial as well as intellectual 
equipment. We have reconstructed a 
former stable, making it into an excel- 
lent workshop where the men weave, 
operate knitting machines, or busy them- 
selves with the printing-press which has 
just been installed. Modeling, too, is 
popular and a great help in educating 
the sense of touch. 

Still another method of making touch 
more sensitive is through a small museum 
containing statues, practical machinery, 
tools and appliances which the men may 
study at their leisure. A recent exhibit 
of the work done by mutilated soldiers 
included our exhibit of very beautiful 
pottery, weaving, statues and other ob- 
jects of art. It was the best possible 
demonstration of the intelligence, perse- 

erence and enthusiasm of these new 
recruits of light through work. 

But all work and no play makes blind 
Jack a dull boy too. Every morning the 
men have gymnastics and sports of which 


sary 


they are very fond and which they say 
puts them in good condition for “real 


work.” Fencing is one of their chief 
sports and their professor, who is 
one of the most renowned fencing 


masters in Paris, brings to his work 
an enthusiasm which enables him to 
obtain astonishing results. 

We have organized a blind man’s club, 
of which Pierre Villey, the famous blind 
professor at Caen, is an honorary presi- 
dent. Various entertainments are given, 
the Théatre Francais puts good seats at 
our disposal every week and we have a 
box at the Opéra. In fact it is often 
through games and amusements that the 
man’s confidence is won and his interest 
in life reawakened. 

For example, I was recently taken by 
an American Ambulance doctor to a 
patient from Verdun. He had lost his 
sight, his right arm and was other- 
wise wounded. All I could do was 
to talk to him at the doctor’s re- 
quest and to give him an idea of light 
through work. 

On my second visit I introduced him 
to an American checker-board adapted 
for the blind. He consented to play and 
finally beat me in a game of checkers. 
He was so pleased at his success that all 
his boyish sense of fun returned and he 
giggled with glee until the nurse was 
afraid he would reopen his wounds. He 
is now learning Braille and other simple 
things and is a regular pupil of our home 
teacher. 

The lighthouse staff is admirable. It 
‘Ss headed by a French lady, with a 
writer of some distinction, as director. 
We have five professors who are them- 
selves blind—two, refugees from Arras 
and organists of note. The remainder 
of our teaching staff is sighted. At 
present, we have no Americans. except- 
ing among the volunteers. In its small 
clinic the lighthouse has the benefit of 


A blind Swede learning to model at 


the French lighthouse. Alihough lhe 
has lost both eyes in a war which did 
not involve his country, he said with 
a bright smile: “I should have at 
least done that for France.” He has 
been decorated with the Croix de 
Guerre and the Medaille Militaire. 


the advice and constant aid of two well- 
known French physicians, and, as visit- 
ing physician, of Dr. Scarlett, director 
of the American Hospital at Neuilly and 
director of the ophthalmological depart- 
ment of the American Ambulance. 

In addition we have home teachers 
who give instruction in the hospitals and 
in the homes of the reformé soldiers. 
The home teachers’ duties are by no 
means restricted to teaching, however. 
To give in hospitals and home the first 
consolation and knowledge of a possible 
horizon of light for the blind is perhaps 
the most important task of these emis- 
saries. 

A doctor telephones that a new man 
has come from the front, blind, hope- 
less, and in need of light. The home 
teacher goes to him and shows him a 
new horizon in blindness. 

Often the cases are so pathetic that 
words seem _ useless. A Zouave, 
strong and handsome before the 
war, came back, carried like a little child, 
with no eyes, no legs and only one arm. 
But when he discovered that he could 
read with his left arm he was eager to 
come to Paris and learn how to be blind. 
He actually laughed aloud with the idea 
of his being able to be a wage-earner 
again and to marry the little girl who 
was his fiancée and still remained faith- 
ful to him. 

Another man with no eyes or arms we 
were able to help principally through his 
wife, a valiant soul, from whom we have 
offered to buy all the vegetables she 
raises. We are in hope, too, that we 
‘nay discover some simple occupation for 
the man when articulated arms are fitted 
to him. 

Several of our pupils are already self- 
supporting. One, in six months, re- 
turned to his retail business which he 
conducts with such entire success, writ- 
ing all letters and keeping accounts, that 
he has been forced recently to remove 
to larger quarters. 

Another man in two months, was edu- 
cated to write excellent typewritten 
letters and keep his accounts. He be- 
came a machine knitter and turns out 
such excellent work that he has more 
orders than he can fill. 

So it goes on, this work of mould- 
ing these heroic men into self-helpful 
citizens. To weigh its worth one only 
has to see the look of hope that comes 
back to their faces and to hear their 
words of gratitude. 

“T would like to be a poet to sing to 
you of my rebirth,’ wrote one soldier 
to me, “but alas! I am neither poet nor 
writer, only a peasant. Thanks 
to you, and to the good teachers about 
you. I can say without exaggeration 
that I feel glowing within me a light 
that throws-*its rays into the closed 
chamber of a spirit which I believed 
would forever live in darkness. At the 
Lighthouse of France I have found the 
Light.” 


Food, Shelter, and Clothing 


By Emma A. Winslow 


HOME ECONOMIST NEW YORK CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIEIY 


HE high cost of living to the 
contrary, it is a privilege to 
have to buy food and clothing 

and to pay the landlord. There is a great 
deal more involved in a visit to the mar- 
ket than merely the obtaining of some- 
thing to eat. The round steak and 
hashed-brown potatoes which have just 
been placed upon the dinner table contain 
a phychological as well as a nutritive 
benefit. They include an educational fac- 
tor as important as the public school 
system. They stand for the principle 
of barter, a principle that the housewife 
unconsciously affirms each time she asks 
her neighbor, “With what butcher do 
you tradc?” 

Similarly, living in an apartment has 
a greater significance than the mere fact 
of being sheltered from the rain. Each 
time a five dollar bill is taken from the 
weekly pay envelope and tucked in the 
second bureau drawer over against the 
monthly call of the rent collector, an- 
other great educational principle has 
been observed—the principle of foresight 
and thrift. Beis 

Nor is the value of clothing limited to 
protection against the weather. Cloth- 
ing, indeed, is an art that is more uni- 
versal than poetry or sculpture or music. 
It is the great vehicle for self-expression, 
great because it is a vehicle that every- 
body can use. 

This is not to say that the homes we 
live in and the food we eat are not op- 
portunities for self-expression any more 
than it is to say that clothing is not a 
means for developing foresight. Our 
thesis is simply that each one of these 
three necessities of life has its dominant 
psychological factor; that of food being 
barter, that of rent being foresight, and 
that of clothing being self-expression. 

The poorer a family is the more im- 
portant a place in its life do these psy- 
chological factors take. For the house- 
hold that is circumscribed by poverty 
and correspondingly limited in its oppor- 
tunities for culture and recreation, it is 
impossible to estimate the educational im- 
portance of the business of buying wisely 
and economically. The dealing with dif- 
ferent people, the visiting of different 
stores, the search for the bargain, and 
the administering of a two-dollar-a-day 
income develop shrewdness, judgment 
and taste and, in addition, increase the 
acquaintance of the family and the var- 
iety of its contacts with the world. 

Deprive a person of the function of 
spending and you make that person poor 
indeed. 

Witness, for example, the experience 
of Mrs. Czech. For three years after 


her husband’s death she was not obliged 
to use money in any way. A charitable 
society paid her rent and insurance and 
supplied her and her six children with 
food and clothing. Mrs. Czech’s only 
economic responsibility was the use of 
provisions and commodities after they 
had been delivered to her home. 

Theoretically the family was receiving 
perfect care. And yet Mrs. Czech did 
not seem to be making the best of her 
opportunities. Apparently she had no 
interest in the appearance of her home 
or of her children. She exerted herself 
only to the point of fulfilling the re- 
quirements of the organization that was 
helping her. She seldom mended the 
children’s clothing, obtaining 
other garments from the society. Even 
the health of the family began to de- 
teriorate. The faces of the children be- 
came sallow and pasty. Evidently their 
food was not agreeing with them; nor 
was this surprising, for the mother was 
not at all particular about the way it was 
cooked. 


Three Cents for Sauerkraut 


RECOGNIZING its failure, the society de- 
cided to see how Mrs. Czech would react 
to a different plan of treatment. Accord- 
ingly, a weekly allowance was given to 
her and she was told to do her own buy- 
ing. Her first expenditure was three 
cents for sauerkraut. She had been ac- 
customed to this delicacy from child- 
hood and for three years she had longed 
for it while packages of macaroni, in 
which she was not at all interested, lay 
unused upon her shelves. 

Housekeeping soon became a delight, 
the visit to the corner grocer and then 
to his competitor across the way, an ad- 
venture. Now Mrs. Czech was able to 
buy what she wanted when she wanted 
it. She began to cultivate that epicurean 
attitude toward food that makes the way 
things are cooked one of the most im- 
portant subjects of thought and of con- 
versation. 

Gradually the scope of her administra- 
tion was extended until she had full 
charge of the family budget. Corre- 
spondingly, the appearance of her home 
improved. From an indifferent, depend- 
ent sort of person Mrs. Czech grew to 
be an enthusiastic. systematic housekeep- 
er. It is not surprising that the children 
gained in health. By the time that they 
were able to earn enough to maintain 
the home their mother had become so 
remarkable a domestic economist and had 
made such a success of her family life 
that now the head of the charitable so- 
ciety says that whenever ‘she feels dis- 


instead — 


couraged about her work she pays a call 
upon Mrs. Czech and straightway for- 
gets all her troubles. 

This happened several years ago, and 
probably it would not be easy to find an 
instance of such mistaken relief in kind 
in the current work of any well-con- 
ducted charity organization society. But 
although the present tendency is away 
from such a method of administration, 
there is always the temptation to over- 
look the bad effect which the unwise 
giving of relief in kind has upon those 
whom we are trying to help. To send 
groceries, to pay rent, to supply cloth- 
ing is such a concrete way of giving as- 
sistance; it so certainly reaches the fam- 
ily for which it is intended that the real 
influence which it exerts upon the educa- 
tion of the family is frequently in dan- 
ger of being forgotten. 

There are many pet theories by which 
we deceive ourselves into believing in the 
importance of supplying food directly. 
We say it educates the family in nutri- 
tive values; yet learning by doing is the 
first principle of pedagogy. We say that 
it is cheaper for a society to make pur- 
chases than it is for the family; but a 
study of 500 food orders conducted re- 
cently by the Junior League and the New 
York Charity Organization Society shows 
that families can purchase just as cheap- 
ly as social workers. Only those few 
organizations that buy in such large 
quantities as to be able to take advan- 
tage of wholesale rates can purchase 
more economically than the ordinary 
housekeeper. But even so, the first in- 
terest of social work should be to save 
families rather than money. 

In emergencies it will always, no doubt. 
be necessary to send an order of food 
directly to a family through the grocer, 
but where a household is receiving aid. 
regularly, the best way to educate that 
family is to give it the responsibility of 
buying its own food. Feeling this re- 
sponsibility, it will be quick to profit by 
any suggestions about nutritive values: 
that the social worker may make. 


Let the Family Buy 


IF THE EFFORT of charity organization 
societies is to develop self-reliance and 
independence in families, then they 
should make the fullest possible use of 
the educational opportunities which the 
psychology of barter involves. Just as. 
editorial criticism helps people to learn 
to write, so a kind of editorial judgment 
passed upon purchases can be made of 
great assistance in adding to a family’s 
knowledge of domestic economy. Only 
let the family have the fun of buying; 
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suggest and advise, but do not send the 
provisions to the door. The sharpening 
ef wits that comes from the search for 
the best values at the lowest prices and 
the exercise of choice and discrimination 
that the provisioning of a household in- 
volves are opportunities for development 
of which the family should be encouraged 
to make the most. 

Even greater than the temptation to 
select and send food to a household is 
the temptation to pay rent. It is per- 
haps easier to raise money for this pur- 
pose than for almost any other. Save-a- 
home funds and similar enterprises are 
one proof of this. There is nothing that 
seems so sensible or so satisfying as to 
say, when the needs of a family come up 
for discussion, “Well, we will pay the 
rent; then the Joneses can be sure of 
having a roof over their heads.’’ But to 
assume the responsibility for meeting the 
landlord’s bills is to deprive the person 
one is helping of the chance of exercis- 
ing foresight and thrift. 


Character and the Rent 


THE HOUSEKEEPER must have character 
or must develop it in order to apportion 
her budget so that from each week’s pay 
envelope a little money may be set aside 
against the monthly visit ot the rent col- 
lector. It involves giving up present 
needs for more pressing future neces- 
sities. Is it not true that frequently 
families which have been receiving al- 
lowances in the form of rent are reluct- 
ant and almost unable, when their earn- 
ings increase, to arrange their income so 
as to be able to provide for this part of 
the domestic expenses? If the family 
is earning enough money to be self-sup- 
porting with rent paid for it, why not 
pay that family the ten or fifteen dollars 
a month needed for this purpose? Some 
social workers may object that they can- 
not trust the judgment of many of their 
families. But if the family is not taught 
how to administer its finances by ex- 
perience how else is it going to learn? 
Clothing is the most usual of all gifts 
among all classes of society. From 
father to son, from sister to sister, from 
rich city cousin to less well-off country 
cousin, from the misfitted friend to the 
easily fitted friend, from housewife to 
housemaid, clothing has been passed 
since the day the first tailor decided to 
improve business by changing styles. For 
this reason, if clothing is given in one 
of the normal ways just referred to, it 
can be accepted with less loss of self- 
respect than any other form of relief. 
Because of this custom of passing 
along clothes, a charitable agency can 
supply a family with clothing without so 
much fear of causing dependency as 
when giving money. But the danger of 


dependence is not the only thing to be 
considered in the giving of clothing. 
The family’s loss of opportunity for self- 
expression is also involved. 


More than an Art 


SELF-EXPRESSION is one of the funda- 
mental desires of every human being. 
Just because people are poor does not 
mean that they have lost this longing. 
One of the greatest miseries of poverty 
is the inarticulateness it forces and the 


limit it places upon the ways in which 


the poor can express themselves. Seldom 
indeed have they opportunity or ability 
to use music, painting, or literature for 
this purpose. Nor is this handicap con- 
fined solely to the poor. For thousands 
of men and women clothing is the only 
art. Careful, therefore, should we in- 
deed be not to deprive.the poor of this 
opportunity for self-expression. 

Our tastes are not the tastes of those 
whom we help. Just because we would 
express our sense of beauty in the pur- 
chase of a certain pair of shoes does 
not mean that this is a universal kind 
of beauty that everybody will admire. 
Thus one woman, having been given 
the opportunity to select a hat from an 
assortment sent from a Fifth avenue 
store, chose rather to spend fifteen cents 
for a frame on Second Avenue and trim 
it herself. The Fifth avenue bonnet was 
not being worn three blocks east and 
this woman wanted to be in style. A cer- 
tain green coat given to a certain society 
which, if worn by a person of fashion 
would have added distinction to her ap- 
pearance, was refused by woman after 
woman. Each one felt that it would 
make her too conspicuous and the coat 
was not used until it had been dyed 
and remodeled in order to blend with 
the styles in vogue among the families 
of two-dollar-a-day incomes. 

Managers of children’s institutions 
have learned what a depressing effect 
uniformity of dress has upon their 
charges. The loss of opportunity to ex- 
press individuality in this way has a very 
definite effect upon the character of the 
children. The same thing is true of 
adults. It is not fair to a family to de- 
cide for it what it will wear. 

If our object is to bring a household 
to a normal way of life, then we cannot 
well refuse to supply it with a cash al- 
lowance large enough to cover the item 
of clothing. There will always be op- 
portunity for the use of old clothing in 
emergencies. There will always also be 
opportunity for offering a family casu- 
ally, now and then, a piece of material 
or a garment that can be made over to 
suit. the needs of some one of its mem- 
bers. This sort of. giving, however, 
should only be supplementary. Just as 


much as possible it should be leit to the 
family to determine how it will express 
itself in clothes. 

Self-expression is, of course, not the 
only psychological factor involved in the 
purchase of clothing. Just as there is 
a great deal of the aesthetic connected 
with the selection of food and of a home, 
so there is also opportunity for the dis- 
play of thrift in the buying. of clothing. 
Clothing expenditures involve from 10 to 
15 per cent of the income of the normal 
family. There is need for foresight in 
the saving of money toward the obtain- 
ing of clothes, as there is in the payment 
of rent. Because the art of clothing is 
important does not mean that it has not 
also an educational value trom an econ- 
omic point of view. 

The cash allowance ought to include 
all household expenditures, fuel and in- 
surance as well as food, rent and cloth- 
ing. It requires character to set aside 
money for the payment of insurance just 
as much as it requires character to pro- ~ 
vide for rent. To pay one’s own fuel . 
bills means to learn economy in the use 
of fuel. A woman who undertook to pay 
the gas bills of a certain family was 
amazed to find that that family used four 
times as much gas as any of the neigh- 
bors. Yet it was not hard to understand 
the family’s point of view: the gas was 
free. 


The Psychology of It 


Wuat has been said thus far about 
the giving of relief has to do with fami- 
lies that are under care for a period of 
time; it does not apply to emergencies. 
Under any circumstances, however, it is 
well to remember that the normal atti- 
tude toward the necessities of life is not 
that of giving but of using. We should 
not forget that the fundamental purpose 
of food is not to be donated, but to be 
eaten. In other words, we must not con- 
sider clothing, rent, and food from the 
point of view of the giver and with re- 
gard to his convenience, but rather from 
the point of view of the recipient and 
with regard to his welfare. 

Second only to the service which the 
necessities of life perform for the body. 
is the service they render to the mind. 
If there is one thing that charity organ- 
ization work teaches it is that people are 
human beings not human machines, and 
that you can do nothing for them in a 
mechanical way. Only by considering 
the man as a unit—both body and soul— 
can one offer him effective help. It is 
not enough to regard food as something 
to eat, rent as provision for shelter, and 
clothing as something to wear; one must 
also remember their psychological con- 
notations of barter, foresight, and self- 
expression. 


Drugs and the Drug User 


O understand adequately the gen- 

' eral problem of drug addiction as 

it affects society, one must first 
get a good mental grip on the personal 
problem of the individual drug-taker. 
For unless his problem and his peculiar 
pathology are comprehended, no working 
knowledge of the broader aspects of the 
subject is possible, no remedy for the 
situation as a whole can be safely pro- 
posed or supported. So I shall preface 
my discussion of the national and inter- 
national fight against drug abuse with a 
consideration of the formation of the 
drug habit, the psychology of addiction, 
and the methods of reclaiming the indi- 
vidual victim. 

The drug habit is in every instance a 
manufactured article. A craving for 
drugs cannot be transmitted by heredity. 
Except in the underworld, where mimetic 
tendencies and constant search for new 
sensation are largely responsible for the 
habit, addiction is due in most cases to 
the doctor or the patent medicine vendor. 
' The doctor’s manufacture of the drug 
habit is, unfortunately, too often a very 
simple and logical process, for which he 
cannot be entirely or even chiefly blamed. 
A man in pain, knowing the general 
character and location of his suffering, 
tells his doctor of it. The doctor makes 
his diagnosis and possibly recommends 
an operation. The patient, as fearful of 
the surgeon’s knife as of the gallows, 
protests. Perhaps he intimates that if 
the doctor cannot treat him successfully 
without recourse to an operation, he will 
find another man who will. 

In the meantime the pain increases. 
He insists that something be given him 
to relieve it. The doctor gives him some- 
thing—something thrust beneath his skin 
through the hollow needle of a hypo- 
dermic syringe. 

With that first thrust of the hypo- 
‘dermic the patient has discovered what 
will ease his pain. What more natural 
than that another injection should be 
demanded the following day, when the 
pain again becomes intolerable? More 
thrusts. Presently, a habit. 

If the doctor, being conscientious, re- 
fuses to give morphin, the patient who 
has become intent on haying it will search 
until he finds a doctor who will give it. 
The conscientious doctor gets no credit 
for-his probity ; instead he probably loses 
a patient. If the doctor on the other 
hand yields to the patient’s insistence, 
which he often does against his judg- 
ment,;he has yielded, we must recognize, 
to a set of circumstances for which he 
is not responsible. Both he and his pati- 
ent have fallen victims to the lack of 
‘safeguards against the pressure of nor- 


By Charles B. Towns 


ROBABLY no one person im 

this entire country has been 
more closely in touch with the 
problems of the drug habit or more 
energetic in the war against the 
illegitimate use and sale of drugs 
than has Mr. Towns. In the four- 
teen years of his experience he has 
treated successfully more than 6,000 
cases of drug addiction. Hts rela- 
tion to the medical profession is 
unique. He has placed freely at 
the disposal of doctors the formula 
of his treatment, has published it in 
medical journals and has been a 
welcome speaker at medical society 
meetings. Endorsements of his 
work bear many distinguished 
names. Dr. Richard C. Cabot wrote 
an introduction to his book, Habits 
That Handicap. Mr. Towns’ major 
interest, however, 1s not with the 
cure but with the prevention of the 
drug habit. He has been closely 
concerned in promoting the Boylan 
law and other state, national and 
international legislation which, he 
says, “I sincerely trust will eventu- 
ally put my hospital out of busi- 
ness.” This and the succeeding 


articles which he has written for 
THE Survey are of particular in- 
terest at this time in view of the 
amendments to the Harrison drug 
law which will be proposed during 
the coming session of Congress.— 
Eprror. 


mal human impulse under abnormal 
strain. For the lack of proper safeguards 
in such emergency, society is responsible; 
which means that those who legislate and 
those who demand and support legis- 
lation are responsible. 

There is another and still more appal- 
ling phase of the doctor and patient re- 
lation, which arises when the doctor him- 
self is a drug-taker. And this situation, 
which I will take up more in detail later, 
crops out far oftener than the layman 
would imagine. The danger to the pati- 
ent comes from the peculiar psychology 
of addiction, for one who takes a habit- 
forming drug is almost certain to become 
abnormally sympathetic to the suffering 
of fellow victims. The doctor so en- 
slaved will administer the drug of his 
addiction to patients, with friendly in- 
tent; he will do what he can to help con- 
firmed users get their drugs, even if he 
makes no profit from it. He will write 
prescriptions in evasion if not in violation 
of the law. It is a curious and tragic 
fact that the drug-taking doctor will 


often spread the habit in his own family. 

The second broad and easy road to 
drug addiction is through the use of pat- 
ent medicines, headache and sleeping 
potions. The American public has ac- 
quired the vicious habit of appealing to 
the druggist when the physician’s serv- 
ices are clearly indicated. A dozen 
times a day in the experience of any 
druggist, a customer enters and says: 
“I want something to make me sleep,” 
or “I want something to cure my head- 
ache.” Without hesitation the druggist 
reaches to his shelf and dispenses pre- 
parations in which lurks the utmost peril. 
For while under the present law, as it 
exists, I think, in every state, druggists 
cannot prescribe for sufferers, they can 
advise customers to purchase advertised 
preparations or those ‘which they them- 
selves compound. 

Only a very powerful drug can stop a 
headache with the speed and complete- 
ness that has come to be demanded by 
the customer of the American drug store. 
It must be a preparation of a strength 
sufficient to deaden disordered nerves. 
It is practically certain to have no cura- 
tive qualities whatever, for it is chosen 
because it will be generally effective, not 
selectively effective. The time cannot be 
far distant when government will take 
cognizance of the danger inherent in an 
unrestricted sale by druggists of sleeping- 
powders and hypnotics. In such sub- 
stances lies a peril comparable to that 
inherent in morphin and cocaine. 

It is a popular impression that only 
those of weak psychology or mental char- 
acteristics become enmeshed in the drug 
habit. There never was a more inac- 
curate impression. The mentally strong 
and the morally lofty are as sensitive 
to pain as their weaker fellows. Un- 
warned of the peril of the hypodermic, 
they are as quick to avail themselves of 
the relief the anodyne affords. And 
when the drug has been given until that 
point of tolerance has been reached 
when its administration cannot be neg- 
lected without the violent protest of the 
physical body, they are as helpless as 
the most hopeless defective in similar 
case. This fact has been established by 
thousands of letters and cases coming 
under my personal observation. It is re- 
sponsible for some of the most pitiful 
instances of lost self-control in all the 
history of drug addiction. 

Nor is the growth of the habit in the 
individual inevitably accompanied by 
mental or moral degeneracy, as is gen- 
erally supposed. In this the drug-taker 
differs radically from the alcoholic. The 
latter will often defend his vice. A 
library might be filled with books, fic- 
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tional and otherwise, glorifying alcohol 
and the good fellowship and conviviality 
it is held to promote. One would search 
long to find a victim of the drug habit 
who would speak with affection of the 
material which has enthralled him. 
There is no drug addict living who would 
not hail with joy any opportunity through 
which he could be sure of gaining free- 
dom. 


Drugs vs. Alcohol 


THE ALCOHOLIC feels little interest in 
methods advertised as remedial until his 
trouble has reached an acute stage. He 
will deny to his friends and even to him- 
self that he is an alcoholic until he has 
reached a point akin to hopelessness. 
The drug-taker, on the other hand, 
knows that he is a victim as soon as he 
becomes one. He is immediately filled 
with an intense longing to be relieved of 
his addiction. 

A drug victim investigates each hint 
of hope with eager interest, reading, in- 
telligently questioning, experimenting. 
He shrinks from publicity with a horror 
backed by acute consciousness of his con- 
dition, while the victim of alcohol be- 
comes so morally callous that he takes 
no thought of consequences, knows no 
proper shame. 

This extreme sensitiveness and secret- 
iveness of the drug-taker is one great 
obstacle to his reclamation, despite his 
anxious desire to overcome his slavery, 
for where his investigation of so-called 
cures does not impress him with their 
validity he will hide his addiction from 
the eyes of the world for years—in 
many cases, while life lasts. 

Nothing but really enforced restric- 
tive legislation, fashioned after the 
model of the present New York state 
law, will ever uncover the majority of 
drug-takers in a community. The New 
York law has revealed thousands, and 
in two weeks after it went into effect, 
forced Bellevue and other hospitals to 
devote many beds to sufferers from drug 
deprivation. 

But to deprive the drug-taker of his 
drug without making provision for his 
proper and humane treatment, is a hell- 
ish form of torture. No suffering on 
earth is more intense than this: Imag- 
ination shrinks and falters before its 
unspeakable agony. Rather than under- 
go such suffering a victim will resort to 
the most desperate expedients. I do 
not doubt that the establishment of an 
efficient treatment for drug addiction in 
prisons would result in the commission 
of crimes by drug-takers unable to pro- 
cure their drug elsewhere; for they 
would gladly endure the misery of jail 
life to procure relief. 

I am not entirely sure that this last 
does not happen in some cases now. 
For my experience has convinced me 
that drugs are obtainable in one way or 
another in practically every prison, and 
where the law outside is highly restric- 


tive and the drug addict is unable to get 
his drug he will—if he is familiar with 
prison conditions—leave no stone un- 
turned to force an entry there. 

Lest this statement seem an exaggera- 
tion of conditions I will refer readers to 
the experience of Katherine Bement 
Davis, upon assuming the duties of com- 
missioner of corrections of New York 
city, as an illustration of the difficulty 
of suppressing altogether the purvey- 
ance of drugs to inmates. Upon investi- 
gation Miss Davis discovered that an or- 
ganized system of drug smuggling ex- 
isted in the metropolitan institutions, 
through the collusion of guards and other 
employes. And once this was done away 
with, she was confronted with the more 
difficult task of combatting the abnorm- 
ally stimulated ingenuity of the drug ad- 
dicts themselves. 

When faced with the terrible prospect 
of deprivation, plans were invented 
worthy of a Poe or a Gaboriau. Drugs 
were brought into the Tombs hidden in 
the visitors’ shoes, “starched” into clean 
linen, injected into oranges from which 
the juice had been previously extracted 
through a minute puncture in the skin. 

I have stated that the great majority 
of drug-users wish nothing so much as 
to be freed from this slavery, while at 
the same time they fear nothing so great- 
ly as sudden deprivation of their drug. 
In the interaction of these two major 
impulses lies the key to the drug ad- 
dict’s psychology. Failure to appreciate 
this two-fold and often conflicting state 
of mind, is responsible for much well 
intentioned but stupid infliction of use- 
less suffering upon the victims of their 
own slavery to drugs and society’s slav- 
ery to ignorance. An efficient remedy 
for the general condition implies under- 
standing of the nature of drug addic- 
tion, both physical and psychological, on 
the part of doctors and legislators and 
influential citizens, the passage of proper 
restrictive legislation, and, supplementary 
to this, the creation of a system of scien- 
tific treatment for drug victims to en- 
sure their reclamation with the minimum 
of suffering to themselves. 

My personal conclusions in the matter 
of what constitutes “‘scientific treatment” 
are the result of fourteen years practical 
experience in dealing with the victims 
of drug addiction. And I state them 
with thousands of letters, case histories 
and drug histories to support my find- 
ings. 

To proceed by elimination, I am un- 
alterably opposed to the sanatorium idea, 
in toto. It amounts to a colonization of 
drug victims, even if it does not go be- 
yond that. And drug victims should not 
be colonized. If I could devise a way to 
do so I should propose and fight for a 
law which would prevent the concen- 
tration of drug-users into groups for the 
piazza discussion of their ailments. 

In the special case of the drug-user 
whose habit can be traced to an initial 


alleviation of pain through its use, such 
patient should be at once examined with 
the purpose of discovering and diagnos- 
ing the underlying cause of that pain. 
When this is done, treatment should be 
given to remove the cause of the pain. 
If that is successful, treatment to eradi- 
cate the drug habit may be safely used. 
Neither of these steps indicates the neces- 
sity or desirability of the sanatorium. 

There are many sanatoria which are 
in effect high-priced boarding-houses. 
As such, their heads are naturally de- 
sirous of keeping their boarders as long 
as possible. It is against human nature 
for such heads to seek to remove en- 
tirely the craving for habit-forming 
drugs. The man who charges by the 
week for the care of the sick is unlikely 
to include cure as a detail of that care. 
Investigation shows that he does not usu- 
ally include it. 

At a meeting of medical men which | 
attended some time since, a member of 
the profession frankly assured me that 
he could not in his sanatorium adopt my 
treatment because it would soon depopu- 
late his place! His position and attitude 
was not at all unique; his candor was. 

No physician in private practice should 
attempt to relieve drug addiction in a 
manner incidental to the conduct of his 
practice. It is true that the temptation 
for the doctor to do this is great. Ifa 
patient addicted to the drug habit be- 
comes aware that his physician knows of 
a treatment which will bring relief, that 
patient is likely to bring every pressure 
to bear to induce the physician to ad- 
minister it. Many sufferers feel a strong 
aversion to leaving home for treatment. 
But the home treatment is almost 
variably ineffective. 


in- 


‘Hospital Treatment 


THE HOSPITAL is the place to treat the 
drug addict. And unless the doctor who 
has not had experience in this field is 
brought to a realization of this fact, 
much time and funds and hope will be 
wasted, with very probably an accom- 
panying loss of confidence in the doctor 
on the part of his patient. 

If the sanatorium and the inexperi- 
enced doctor often fail to benefit the 
well-to-do drug user, the state, in its 
treatment of drug addicts which come 
within the sweep of the law’s wide arm, 
does worse than fail. Especially is the 
plight of the victim pitiful where re- 
strictive legislation brings to light honest 
drug-users, 1. e., those who have acquired 
the habit through sickness. To these un- 
fortunates no helping hand is anywhere 
held out save, at this writing, in New 
York state. 

It is a situation hardest, of course, on 
the victims, but hard also on society. 
For illustration, in one of the largest 
hospitals in America I once came across 
an old woman crooning and rocking an 
imaginary baby. She had been formally 
and legally adjudged insane. As a mat- 
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ter of fact she was suffering from hallu- 
cinations due to sudden deprivation of 
her drug. I suggested definite medical 
treatment. In two days the woman had 
lost her hallucinations and on the third 
day was dismissed as cured. 

It is my belief that insane commit- 
ments in the United States might be de- 
creased one-half if m every case where 
insanity was suspected, but where a drug 
history or an alcoholic history was also 


suspected, the patient should be sub- 
jected to the necessary definite medical 
treatment before final commitment. 

In conclusion I want to make clear 
that the particular things which must be 
brought about before our drug problem 
can be considered in any large sense 
solved, are two: First, the angle of the 
confirmed drug-user must be understood 
and appreciated and definite treatment 
in every case: succeed the present emo- 


tionalistic helplessness of society towards 
him. This will mean reclamation. Sec- 
ond, the responsibility for creating and 
maintaining drug addiction must be put 
squarely up to the medical profession. 
This will mean prevention. 

These desiderata presuppose education, 
both of the doctor and of the public; 
and requisite legislation. What is meant 
by requisite legislation I will discuss in 
a succeeding article. 


Bridgeport on the Rebound 


NE Sunday last spring Kid, the 
() Soldier of Fortune, came from 

New York city to Bridgeport, 
Conn., to spend the day with “the boys.” 
His friends had named him the Soldier 
of Fortune long before. He was a young 
fellow who had been working first at 
one job and then at another, lured on 
through the city streets by the spirit of 
youth and adventure; and “the boys” 
were three of his friends who had left 
New York to go up to the munition fac- 
tories in Bridgeport and get the easy 
work and good pay of which the whole 
working world was talking. 

The four boys walked through the 
Bridgeport streets looking at the great 
factories which had sprung up where 
only marsh land lay a few months be- 
fore. 

“Why don’t you stay and try your luck 
with us, Kid? I'll stump you to walk 
up to the gate tomorrow and get a job,” 
said one of the boys. 

“T’ll stay, and I'll take you,” said the 
Kid. 

By Monday night he was an oiler in 
the factory, earning twenty-five cents 
an hour. A week from the next Satur- 
day night, and for many Saturdays after 
that, his envelope held $24. 

Kid sent down to New York for his 
father, who was a machinist by trade. 
Next day his father went into the fac- 
tory as a high-paid machinist, and in 
three weeks he had earned so much 
money that he knocked off to spend it. 
When his pockets were empty, he started 
back to the factory to “roll up some 
more.” Just outside the factory gate 
a steam-roller was working. 

“Hello, boss,’ said Kid’s father, “do 
you want a guy to run that steam-roller 
for you?” 

“Yes,” said the man, “I’ll take you 
for $25.” 

“Make it $35 and T’ll run her.” 

“You’re my man,” was the answer; 
and that afternoon Kid’s father began to 
“roll up some more.” 

With a few modifications the story of 
Kid, the Soldier of Fortune, is the story 
of hundreds of the young fellows who 


By Amy Hewes 


RIDGEPORT, Conn., is a new 

city. A year ago it was ina 
fair way of being smothered by 
the tremendous prosperity which 
munition-making had poured in its 
receptive but unprepared lap. In 
Tue Survey for December 4, 1915, 
Zenas L. Potter told of a lack of 
houses so great that men earning 
ordinary wages could not get a 
home; of its schools all but swamp- 
ed by the children of its new thou- 
sands of workingmen; of its con- 
gested streets and inadequate rec- 
reation. Now a new spirit is at 
work building a new city. Miss 
Hewes, former secretary of the 
Massachusetts Minimum Wage 
Commission, appraises it in the 
light of her experience as an in- 
vestigator for the Russell Sage 
Foundation, for which she studied 
conditions affecting women in mu- 
nitions factories during the past 
summer, A summary of her full 


report will be published in a later 
issue.—EDITOR, 


crowd Bridgeport’s brilliantly lighted 
streets on Saturday and Sunday nights, 
and an epitomized history of the city’s 
industrial expansion. Awakening Bridge- 
port is just beginning to see the neces- 
sities and opportunities which the hordes 
of incoming working people have 
brought. The change brought by muni- 
tion work has been too rapid, the on- 
slaught too vigorous; the city has barely 
had time to catch its breath and pull it- 
self together. In a little more than a 
year and a half it has passed through 
three sharply defined stages of develop- 
ment, 

In the winter of 1914-15, it was groan- 
ing under a season of unemployment and 
hardship and poverty such as it had not 
seen since the bitter days following the 
panic of 1907. Except for the depres- 
sion which such a period brings to any 
city, it was progressing in an orderly 


and conventional manner. It had a popu- 
lation of something over 102,000, a trans- 
portation system which met its needs, a 
conservative city government, and was 
extending its suburbs and caring for its 
large foreign population in a restrained 
and gradual fashion by building new 
schoolhouses and taking steps toward re- 
vising its tenement house laws. 

Within nine months great munition 
factories had been built and thousands of 
men were working night and day under 
their roofs to turn out the enormous war 
orders that were making Bridgeport 
known as “the new world arsenal.” Job- 
hunters were pouring in on every train. 
At the same time wages kept rising and 
labor was at a premium. Advertise- 
ments for employes, in which the ad- 
vantages of the proffered work were de- 
scribed almost pleadingly, filled the daily 
papers. The families of the incoming 
workers taxed the housing facilities of 
the city; rents soared; and stories of 
eviction of families who could not pay 
the increased rents for their old homes 
found their way into print. The trans- 
portation service proved inadequate and 
Bridgeport’s narrow streets were filled 
with innumerable honking jitneys. The 
population rose by the tens of thousands. 

Through it all, it seemed to outsiders 
that the municipality itself was hardly 
conscious of its responsibilities. The 
visitor to Bridgeport saw the thronged 
streets, the halting transportation service, 
the lack of recreational facilities, the 
flimsy three-decker tenements for which 
rents double those of a year before were 
asked ; and marveled at the apparent fail- 
ure of the city government to take cog- 
nizance of the fact that it was no longer 
a middle-aged, conservative manufactur- 
ing city, but a “boom town,” young with 
the youth of its newest citizens, and full 
of great possibilities for good or harm, 
for ugliness or beauty, for loyalty or 
bitterness, in its new industrial army. 

The year 1916 has seen the inception 
of a new spirit in Bridgeport. Even 
while the city seemed to be asleep, new 
ideas had been fermenting. Bridgeport 
had ceased to be a typical American city, 
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and had become a unique American city. 
Under the old order, in most American 
towns, merchants and manufacturers 
went their several ways intent on making 
and selling goods, leaving to the mayor 
and the Board of Aldermen and the party 
bosses behind them all concern for the 
city’s housekeeping, a concern which too 
often took the form of a distribution of 
plums and lemons. When business men 
formed associations it was to promote 
some mutual benefit which did not ex- 
tend beyond the trade in which they 
were organized, 

Bridgeport has cast aside the old tra- 
dition. Nothing better illustrates the 
new spirit that has captured the city than 
the Minerva-like appearance of a life- 
size Chamber of Commerce, not yet a 
year old, which is advancing upon the 
city’s problems with a program for pro- 
viding houses for working people to live 
in, terminal and track facilities to ac- 
commodate the enormously increased 
freight traffic, and street extensions for 
the tangled thoroughfares. 


“We've never had any real cooperation 
among the business men before,” said 
one enthusiastic member. “Before, when 
we tried to put through any civic enter- 
prise, it has always ended in mere talk. 
Nobody would go in for public improve- 
ments unless you could assure him that 
they would increase the value of his own 
back yard. Today a truce is on. Old 
opponents are working on the same com- 
mittees, and we're all agreed that we’re 
going to make this town a good town to 
live in after all.” 


More Houses Needed 


THE CHAMBER'S most vigorous campaign 
has been a concentrated effort for more 
houses. Its members believed that the 
satisfaction of this need was an impor- 
tant key to the city’s continued pros- 
perity. As one of her most far-seeing 
business men expressed it, “We've got 
to make people comfortable in order to 
keep them in Bridgeport.” The Reming- 
ton Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge Com- 
pany had started an extensive system of 
company houses, but the completion of 
a number of these was delayed and even 
the whole number would have been only 
a fraction of the number of houses re- 
quired. Hundreds of desirable men, 
many of them men with families, had 
come to the city only to go away again 
because they could not find suitable 
homes, or because they could not find 
houses ofany kind. 

The Chamber of Commerce sent repre- 
sentatives to study housing projects in 
other cities, and charged them to dis- 
tinguish paying investments from the 
“fancy” experiments of semi-philan- 
thropic agencies, for the new Bridgeport 
means to conduct her municipal business 
with truly efficient and business-like 
methods. The services of John Nolen, 
city planner, were secured, and the Hous- 
ing Committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce proceeded to act on the recom- 


mendations given in the report on local 
housing conditions prepared by him, and 
submitted in August, 1916. 

Mr. Nolen stated that the situation in 
Bridgeport was “desperate,’ and recom- 
mended the organization of a house 
building company as “the only good 
solution of the problem.” The Bridge- 
port Housing Company was formed, 
capitalized at a million dollars, and 
backed by several of the _ city’s 
most prominent and public-spirited citi- 
zens. This organization, which contem- 
plates one of the most significant housing 
operations ever undertaken in this coun- 
try, has its project already under way. 
The plans call for houses to accommo- 
date 1,000 families, with rents ranging 
from $15 to $25 a month. F. C. Blanch- 
ard, formerly manager of one of the 
large local companies, has been made 
manager of the housing company and 
expert advice has been secured by en- 
gaging John Ihlder as housing consultant. 

Bridgeport’s housing awakening found 
its way into advertisements which ap- 
peared in the papers last spring, in the 
name of the Build for Bridgeport Move- 
ment. In one of these the advantages 
of “getting together” were urged in the 
following exhortation: 


“Get ToGETHER WEEK. 

“We are waking up in Bridgeport. 
Some of us are a little dazzled by seeing 
what was before our eyes all the time. 

“A lot of us are asleep yet, a sort of 
restless, active, hypnotic sleep, caused by 
keeping our eyes fixed on the next dol- 
lar in front of us. 

“Those who are awake are looking 
ahead to many more dollars than are in 
sight now, a steady secure stream of 
them made permanent by stable pros- 
perity governed by intelligence, by fair 
play, by honest work. 

“We are not going to have this gam- 
bler’s prosperity handed to us on a silver 
platter indefinitely. And we can’t club 
it out of each other, when there isn’t 
enough to go round, even if we are silly 
enough to try it. 

“Remember always that the value of 
a dollar isn’t measured by the figure 1 
with a sign before it. Its measure is 
what you can get for it, the work you 
can make it do for you. 

“The biggest work a dollar can do for 
you just now is to build homes that will 
pay. 

“Tt is going to take many dollars—all 
we can spare. 

“Big men in Bridgeport are giving 
their brains and knowledge to the prob- 
lem, and they will lend their money. 

“They can’t do it all. It isn’t fair to 
Bridgeport nor to us to let them do it all. 
It’s part of our job. 

“All of us must join in and DO IT 
NOW. 

“By this time we all know where we 
stand; if we have two good feet and a 
head of our own we can balance on top 
of them. 

“Let’s agree right now to go into part- 
nership with our own town and work 
like honest, loyal partners. 

“BE FOR BRIDGEPORT.” 


The incrowding population pressed 
upon the city’s resources not only tor 
houses but for all other public services 
necessary for community life. It is gen- 
erally believed that there are about 150 - 
000 people in Bridgeport today, an in- 
crease of nearly 50 per cent over the 
102,054 reported by the federal census 
in 1910. With this influx Bridgeport 
suddenly outgrew her schools, her hos- 
pitals and parks, her bridges and sewers. 
The public purse needed replenishing and 
the voters, now awake to the need for 
immediate action, responded in April of 
this year by approving the largest bond 
issues in the city’s history. These totaled 
$2,275,000, and included provisions for 
streets, bridges, schools, sewers, clinics 
and parks, and additional equipment for 
the police and fire departments. 

Looking beyond the enlargement of the 
beautiful park along the sound and small- 
er parks throughout the city, a municipal 
commission has undertaken the big prob- 
lem of all-the-year-round recreation. 
The crowds of young men and women 
who loiter along the streets when the 
working day is done, the lines of people 
stretching a block in either direction 
waiting to get into the overtaxed movies. 
the throngs rushing for cars to the near- 
by beaches, these make up the audience 
which watches for better recreational op- 
portunities for the working people. 

Behind the appointment of the Recrea- 
tion Commission lies the report of the 
Vice Commission, which laid bare some 
of the secrets of the underworld and 
strongly urged the appointment of a body 
to provide opportunities for healthful 
amusement and exercise. Like the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Recreation Com- 
mission has obtained expert advice and 
assistance, and secured a representative 
of the Playground and Recreation Asso- 
ciation of America to survey the situa- 
tion in Bridgeport in the past summer. 


Expert Health Advice 


THE VITAL Issue of public health forced 
itself upon the attention of the city in 
the_early summer of 1916. Cases of 
streptococcic infection, attributed to the 
milk supply, spread alarm throughout the 
city, and brought forth determined ef- 
forts to locate the source of the trouble 
and to secure clean milk. Closely upon 
this followed the danger of an epidemic 
of infantile paralysis, which was rife in 
New York city. No time was fost in 
securing the services of an expert. Dr. 
Abraham Sophian of the Rockefeller 
Institute was put in charge of the work 
of the Board of Health in July. Pro- 
tective measures were at once enforced, 
and it is believed that the prompt and 
thorough work of the department saved 
the lives of many children. 

Another far-reaching benefit came 
from a general clean-up, and from the 
educational work done by the inspectors 
and visiting nurses. The daily press re- 
flected the growing appreciation of the 
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need of adequate protection of the public 
health and already the sum which was 
voted last spring for public clinics is con- 
sidered inadequate for the up-to-date 
out-service work which is planned to 
supplement the hospitals. 

Bridgeport has good reason to be 
proud of the accomplishments of the last 
few months. Faced with emergencies 
which taxed her resources beyond their 
limits, she has set herself vigorously and 
persistently to her tasks. The newly self- 
conscious city is aware that her future 


PLAY MAKES MEN 


(44 HAT right ‘have we to 
hold a _ recreation con- 
gress,’ asked one speaker, 


“when Europe is aflame, when America 
is struggling through political, economic, 
social changes of grave moment? Is 
recreation statesmenlike? Is it one of 
the great socializing forces of the day? 
Can play be a nation-builder ?” 

One answer suggested at the Interna- 
tional Recreation Congress at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., October 2-6; was that the 
recreation movement represents the 
greatest unworked mine of power in 
every community, writes Charles F. 
Weller, associate secretary of the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of 
America. Four million hours of leisure 
every week in Grand Rapids; three 
billion, leisure homes weekly in the 
United States. Any great advances in 
civilization must be developed out of this 
margin, this slack, this unworked mine. 
Recreation changes leisure hours from 
liabilities to assets. 

For the invigoration of American life 
this International Recreation Congress 
united the advocates and the opponents 
of military training. Nine-tenths of 
military training nowadays is trench- 
digging, outdoor life, obedience, hardi- 
hood, courage. These essentials are best 
developed, not by gun drill, but by games, 
athletics, physical education. 

Wellington said: “The battle of Water- 
loo was won on the playing fields of Eton 
and Harrow.” “Future wars, we hope, 
will be fought, not from trenches, but on 
football fields,” said a speaker at the 
opening session of the recreation con- 
gress. He described the international- 
izing, civilizing influences of American 
games in China, India, the Philippines, 
South America and among five million 
dispirited men in the prison war camps 
of Europe. The congress discussed 
athletics, games and play as the best 
means of building character and effici- 
ency—whether for peace or for war. 

Any one who thinks of “play” as 
merely. childlike, soft, amusing, unim- 
portant, would have been surprised at 
the hundreds of powerful, earnest men 
and women assembled at Grand Rapids, 
intent upon the invigoration of American 
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growth must be an ordered progress. 
The habit of securing expert advice has 
been formed. Higher standards for pub- 
lic health, for schools, for recreation, 
and for housing are being realized. A 
better coordination of these separate ef- 
forts to meet the new social demands is 
the next step. The masses of human 
beings from all occupations and all parts 
of the world who are pouring through 
the city’s gates must not remain alien and 
unrelated. A new civic consciousness 
must be generated in the new Bridgeport. 


life through wholesome use of leisure 
hours of all the people. 

_ Never before has there been a recrea- 
tion congress with so large an attend- 
ance. To the 7,500 employed playleaders 
of America represented came the call to 
formulate programs which shall stimulate 
and guide all our colleges and schools, 
all park forces, libraries, city and town 
governments, uniting them in effective 
efforts for the strengthening of American 
life. These forces are strong enough, if 
vitalized, to bring about an American 
renaissance. 

“What delays us?” asked one speaker. 

“Provincialism,’ was the answer. 
“America does not yet exist as a unified 
ideal. A tragic war would rouse us into 
genuine nationalism. Disasters like that 
at San Francisco show how great groups 
of people may be lifted out of narrow- 
ness into idealism and fraternal action. 
But ordinarily an American lives only 
for his own nearby community. He may 
contribute to playgrounds at home, but 
not to a national movement, not to the 
upbuilding of boys and girls outside 
his own narrow range of vision.” 

“To re-create America, playleaders 
must have such vision, such broad, deep, 
religious fervor as will lead into united 
action, in every community, all the wets 
and drys; the Protestants, Catholics, 
Lutherans, Jews and Gentiles; all school, 
park and city forces; the politicians and 
idealists; and all the fifty-seven varieties 
of common humanity.” 

From Uruguay came the report of $50,- 
000 appropriated annually for physical 
education and playgrounds under the 
leadership of a trained man from Kansas. 
From the arts related to recreation—from 


music, dancing, and dramatics—vital 
contributions were made. Enlistment 
and training for this “new _ pro- 


fession” of playleadership were dis- 
cussed. Rural problems engaged at- 
tention more than ever before. Recrea- 
tion in industries was one of the newer 
outlooks emphasized by the presence of 
business men who are planning play- 
grounds and recreational activities for 
factories and stores. Governmental de- 
partments and prison reform contributed 
their quota. In Warden Osborne’s work 
of transforming Sing Sing recreation 


was shown to have had a vital share. 

Joseph Lee, of Boston, president of 
the congress and of the Playground and 
Recreation Association of Amercia, sent 
out from Grand Rapids two special 
letters to friends of the movement. Pre- 
ceding paragraphs of this review are 
taken largely from these official letters 
describing the congress. In conclusion 
Mr. Lee wrote: “Help us to develop 
such virile Americanism as shall also be 
fully in harmony with internationalism 
and with the spirit of universal brother- 
hood.” 


RED MEN IN COUNCIL 


OLKS who can boast a mere two 

or three centuries of American 
lineage would do well to consider the 
superior claims of those whose ancestors 
were leaving arrowheads as reminders 
of hunt and warfare in the forests of 
the western hemisphere while theirs 
were introducing the deadlier gunpowder 
and cannon “somewhere in France.” 

A representative group of these really 

native Americans, writes Flora.Warren 
Seymour, met at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
September 26-30 for the annual confer- 
ence of the Society of American Indians. 
With them convened a group of Anglo- 
Saxon associate members. 
Most divergent views were set forth 
in vigorous fashion, yet there was no 
sign of any desire to hinder their free 
expression. Those who believe the 
Indian stolid and unemotional should 
have heard the impassioned and dramatic 
demand of Dr. Carlos Montezuma, of 
Chicago, for the immediate abolition of 
the Indian Bureau, which both by its 
repression and by its paternalism he be- 
lieved to be stifling the proper develop- 
ment of the race. 

Dr, Montezuma’s plea for the elimina- 
tion of reservation lines and the mingl- 
ing of red man and white on equal terms 
was later championed by General Pratt, 
the venerable founder of the Govern- 
ment Indian School at Carlisle, Pa. He 
advocated the removal of the Indian 
from his racial and tribal environment 
as the only method to compel his adop- 
tion of the customs of the dominant race, 
The success of the “outing system” 
which General Pratt inaugurated at 
Carlisle by placing Indian boys and girls 
at work in the fields and homes of Penn- 
sylvanians, illustrates the working out 
of this principle, as also do the accom- 
plishments of individual Indians enlisted 
in the army among white soldiers, when 
contrasted with the failure of a plan, 
adopted for a short time by the War 
Department, to enlist Indians in com- 
panies, each made up of the members of 
a single tribe. 

In marked contrast to these views was 
the appeal of a delegation of Wisconsin 
Indians for protection against encroach- 
ment by the state authorities on their 
treaty hunting grounds. 

One of the most inspiring features of 
the conference was the account of Ger- 
trude Bonnin, a Sioux Indian, of her 
first year of community center work 
among the Utes of the Uintah and Ouray 
Reservation in Utah. Sewing circles 
were organized and simple sewing learn- 
ed in making garments for the aged and 
needy of the tribe. The spirit of help- 
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fulness thus engendered found further 
expression in the establishment of a rest 
room for the Indian women and children 
who came in great numbers to the agency 
for the transaction of business. The 
preparation of the room and the serving 
of lunch to the visitors gave opportunity 
for lessons in domestic science and sani- 
tation. 

At another meeting, an article in THE 
Survey for May 13 on the Indians’ use 
of peyote, reprinted in the American 
Indian Magazine, the quarterly journal 
of the society, furnished the text for an 
animated discussion on the evils caused 
by the use of this drug. A resolution 
was finally adopted in support of the 
Gandy bill designed to prevent the traffic 
in peyote. 

Other resolutions commend the new 
vocational courses in Indian schools and 
the health campaign among the reserva- 
tions which has already resulted in a 
lowering of the death rate; urge Con- 
gress to close the Indian Bureau as soon 
as trust funds, treaty rights and other 
obligations are fulfilled; and demand a 
definition of the legal status of the 
Indian and the early adjudication of all 
tribal claims, 


IN SHERWOOD FOREST 


N Sherwood Forest, Md., the annual 

conference of the Intercollegiate 
Socialist Society, September 19-25, 
wrangled with the question that has been 
splitting the solidarity of European So- 
cialists since the war began. In other 
words, according to the report of Harry 
W. Laidler, secretary, the general topic 
for discussion, National and Interna- 
tional Social Preparedness, largely re- 
solved itself into a debate on the Social- 
ist attitude toward war. 

While J. G. Phelps Stokes and Wil- 
liam English Walling argued that wars 
of defense are justified “where the liber- 
ties of the people are deemed to be at 
stake” and that even aggressive wars are 
worthy of support “where deemed by the 
people as essential to the overthrow of 
tyranny,” there were pacifists on hand to 
maintain both the improbability of for- 
eign invasion of America and such sub- 
stitutes for armed opposition as economic 
boycotts, a general strike, arbitration, a 
league of peace, etc. 

George W. Nasmyth of the World 
Peace Foundation, for example, con- 
tended that if peace advocates let it be 
known that they are willing to join in 
defensive war, they would place a power- 
ful weapon in the hands of militarists. 
At the outbreak of any war, he said, it 
is comparatively easy for a government 
to convince the mass of the people that 
the .war is one of defense, not of ag- 
gression. He emphasized, however, the 
great difficulty of abolishing warfare 
until the governments had some: inter- 
national machinery, such as a league of 
peace, to which they could turn in times 
of crises. 

Less divided was the conference in its 
view of dealing with immigration after 
the war, as a part of social preparedness. 
Although some members prophesied an 
influx of immigrants and others a de- 
crease, practically all advocated the 
“open door” policy. 

Prof. Jacob H. Hollander of Tohns 


Hopkins University opposed the restric- 
tion of immigration on the ground that 
“the free admission of competent immi- 
grants wisely distributed would result 
in increased economic well being and 
wholesome culture and would contribute 
definite spiritual elements in the life of 
the nation.” John Spargo made a special 
plea for the admission of Asiatic peoples, 
declaring that it had not been proved 
that they were non-assimilable. “The 
true Socialist remedy,’ he said, “is not 
the exclusion of that race, but the de- 
velopment of an enlightened policy by 
the political and economic organizations 
of the working class in this country to 
the end of securely establishing the 
standard of living and making it immune 
against all forms of competition, while 
preserving the open door which inter- 


nationalism demands.” 


Military preparedness, the growth of 
the cooperative movement, the world 
wide sweep toward public ownership and 
trade unionism were other topics to 
which the conference devoted its atten- 
tion. « 

The conference ended with illuminat- 
ing talks on The Socialist Appeal to the 
Christian Mind by Prof. Walter Rausch- 
enbusch and Richard W. Hogue. Pro- 
fessor Rauschenbusch declared that So- 
cialism has a distinct appeal to Chris- 
tians because of its demand for justice, 
for ‘solidarity, for peace; because of its 
concern for the common man, and be- 
cause it offers to the rich the salvation 
which can come only through participa- 
tion in wholesome productive labor and 
a life of simplicity and fellowship. 


AMERICAN HOSPITALS 


“OW widely ramified is the work of 
a modern hospital was evident at 
the convention of the American Hospital 
Association, just closed in Philadelphia: 
The central plan and its administration 
from foundation-stone to cupola, from 
aesthetics to dietetics, was most thor- 
oughly reviewed by hospital men all the 
way from Minnesota to Connecticut. 
Small hospitals and their particular 
needs; the best means of preventing in- 
fection for general institutions; advance 
in nurses’ training, all’had their place in 
the discussion, as a matter of course. 
But then, the hospital reached out into 
the community instead of waiting for 
the community to muster up courage to 
come to it. Dispensaries, clinics, social 
service—these - familiar ideas were in- 
cluded on the program as part of a uni- 
fied hospital process. 

Among the special topics was that of 
clinics for treating venereal disease. Dr. 
W. F. Snow, secretary of the American 
Social Hygiene Association, urged the 
need for a larger number of such clinics, 
and suggested some ways and means of 
developing them. Speaking of what dis- 
pensary work should stand for, Dr. Rich- 
ard C. Cabot, of Boston, emphasized the 
value of thé “cooperative work of 
specialists, who together, with a united 
skill, can make a more accurate diagnosis 
than any individual. A dispens- 
ary, properly organized, represents today 
this cooperative medicine.” 

The rapid growth of the dispensary 
movement, was illustrated by the report 
which Michael M. Davis, Jr., director of 


the Boston Dispensary, presented for the 
committee on dispensary work of the 
Hospital Association. “The number of 
dispensaries in this country,” Mr. Davis 
said, “has grown from 200 in 1904 to at 
least 2,300 at the present time.” “About 
1,000 of these are dispensaries for the 
sick poor, treating general diseases, 
while the remaining 1,300 are public 
health dispensaries, established to relieve 
and particularly to prevent tuberculosis, 
infant mortality, defects of school chil- 
dren, etc.” 


CATHOLIC CHARITIES 


HILD care was the problem which 

received the greatest amount of at- 
tention at the fourth biennial meeting of 
the National Conference of Catholic 
Charities held at Washington, D. C., 
September 17-20. In particular, reports 
John O’Grady, this subject was discussed 
from the standpoint of the Catholic in- 


stitution in retaining and placing chil- © 


dren. 


Robert Biggs of Baltimore summed up ~ 


the results of a canvass of eighty Catho- 
lic institutions caring for 20,000 depend- 


ent children, on requirements for admis- — 


sion, educational standards, policy and 
practice in discharging children, and 
sources of revenue. While he found that 
the institutional standards were on the 


whole fairly high, he suggested that — 


more care might be exercised in regard 
to physical examination, before receiy- 
ing the children. 

Mary Tinney of Brooklyn, who dealt 
with the placement of 3,000 children by 


the Catholic Home Bureau of New York, ~ 


concluded that the best placement age 
is between one and eight. Between eight 
and twelve she considered a rather doubt- 
ful period. In regard to children over 
twelve, Miss Tinney thought that it was 


nothing short of cruelty to put them out © 


into the world unequipped by education 


and training to compete with the child — 
surroundings. | 


brought up in normal 
“Let the institutions,” she declared, “keep 
these children until they are at least six- 
teen and give them along with their 
ordinary school work the special voca- 
tional training for which they have a 
preference.” 

One session of the conference, de- 


voted to juvenile delinquency, empha- d 
sized the fact that the most dangerous © 


period in the lives of children is when 
they leave school and go out to work. 
In this connection, the various efforts 
of the church to develop social centers 


where young people may find healthy » 


amusement and _ recreation 
viewed. 

Turning from problems concerning the 
young to those concerning adults the 
conference considered such industrial is- 
sues as the work of free employment 
bureaus, the contribution of the church 
toward the solution of the unemployment 
problem and the securing of employment 
for the handicapped. F. E. Kenkel of 
St. Louis, who spoke on the role of so- 
cial legislation in the field of relief, 
made a strong plea for sickness, old age 
and unemployment insurance as the best 
means of preventing dependency. A dis- 
cussion of a paper adverse to minimum 
wage revealed the fact that the over- 
whelming sentiment of the conference 
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was in favor of the legal regulation of 
wages of women and minors, 

The most important new line of en- 
deavor undertaken by the conference is 
the publication of a monthly review, to 
appear in January, at the Catholic Uni- 
versity, to take the place of the St. Vin- 


EncLisH Puptic HreattH ADMINISTRA- 
TION 
By) BeG@aebanninetongeel. os King 
and Son (London). 338 pp. Price 
$1.75; by mail of THr Survey $2.25 
(50 cents duty). 


ELEMENTS OF PHYSIOLOGY AND SANITA- 
TION 
By Louis J. Rettger. A. S. Barnes 
and Company. 389 pp. Price $.80; 
by mail of THE Survey $.91. 


Content WitH FLIEs 
By Mary and Jane Findlater. E. P. 
Dutton Company. 111 pp. Price $1; 
by mail of Tur Survey $1.07. 


Tue Ficut For Foop 
By Leon A. Congdon. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. 207 pp. Price $1.25; 
by mail of THe Survey $1.33. 


Dr. Bannington, for 
years a public health 
officer in the West 
Ham district, writes 
out of his own experi- 
ence, observation and 
study with a twofold 
aim. He provides a 
“survey of its admin- 

istrative technique” of 
j|the British public 
health department for 
those who are inter- 

ested as students or as electors or elect- 
ed; and a solid reference book for those 
officials now in the health service who 
seek to rise to higher positions. 

The result is a masterly handling of a 

most intricate mass of detail. Dr. Ban- 
-nington traces the development of the 
public health movement from the days 
of Chaucer when towns were command- 
ed by law to clean up “all that would 
corrupt and infect the air and bring 
disease;” through the times when 
Shakespeare’s father was twice fined for 
failing to keep his share of the street 
clean; on to the very modern develop- 
ments of food inspection, and the preven- 
tion of infectious diseases. Adequate 
quotation of original laws, valuable tabu- 
lations and summaries, take the reader 
over a great deal of ground. The volume 
is invaluable for reference; impossible 
of description. 

It is interesting to note that in con- 
cluding, Dr. Bannington writes on “the 
need for reform.” Too intricate, too 
highly organized, the present system 
seems to him to be. A superabundance 
of laws of all kinds—the standard legal 
work on public health fills over 3,000 
pages—leaves it inevitable that there 
should often be “a great difference be- 
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cent De Paul Quarterly. The magazine 
will be edited by the Rev. John A. Ryan. 
The officers for 1917 and 1918 are the 
Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, rector of 
the Catholic University, Washington, 
D. C., president; the Rev. William J. 
Kerby, Catholic University, secretary. 


tween what Parliament meant, what or- 
dinary ‘people believe they meant, and 
what judges decide they meant.” Result: 
a maximum of cost and effort and a min- 
imum of result. Parts of the field are 
overworked; others are left untouched. 

Significant as Dr. Bannington’s study 
must be as a history and a call to higher 
efficiency in its definite territory, the 


volume will also prove illuminating to~ 


those in this country who are attentively 
studying public health administration 
and standards. It is published as one of 
the “studies” of the London School of 
Economics and Political Science. 


This textbook is es- 
pecially noticeable for 
its interesting illus- 
trations. In his sec- 
tion on _ sanitation, 
Professor Rettger 
shows the various bac- 
teria and their char- 
acteristic groupings; 
the path of a fly thir- 
ty-six hours after it 
walked across a sterile 
plate and the germs 
from its feet have bubbled up into little 
colonies; so, too, the germs that blos- 
somed along the tracings of a pencil 
moistened with saliva. 


“Now, children, do you see? Those 
are germs!” 
Excellent—clear, dramatic, simple. 


Germs is germs. But what about other 
germs? ’Ware the disease-bringers, of 
course, and heartily. Why not give 
credit to those that are not naturally 
pathogenic, and tell the decidedly ex- 
citing story of how they may become so? 

This lack of discrimination, of exact- 
ness, is a fault of no small proportion. 
Says Professor Rettger: “[The fly] 
spends most of its time feeding upon all 
forms of garbage and filth. Laden with 
this infection. .” It is laden with 
infection only if there is infected mate- 
rial there. 

Again, the fly is said to haunt out- 
buildings, “and because of this is par- 
ticularly dangerous to health inasmuch 
as it carries germs of intestinal diseases. 
: ”’ Tt will carry them if they are 
there. 

We have no desire to relieve the fly 
of any responsibility. We regret the 
use in a textbook of statements so gen- 
eral as to be positively inaccurate, and 
we dread reaction against the whole sub- 
ject when the pupil discovers the inac- 
curacy. Why not tell the whole interest- 
ing truth? Is there no place in class 
instruction for the aesthetic and moral 


value of a clean yard and a clean pair 
of hands? The book strains out gnats 
and swallows camels. 

Professor Rettger’s philology is also 
occasionally insecure. Apropos of germ- 
diseases, contrasted with the visible at- 
tack of large foes, he says: “We give to 
the latter attack the name of sickness 
or disease because the invading enemy 
is too small to make himself at once 
known. aid 

The teacher who has to use this book 
should have an adequate reference li- 
brary at home, and use it fearlessly. It 
would save time and strength to have a 
better textbook. 


Apologies ladies! Immersed in all the 
orthodox traditions of clean-up cam- 
paigns and swatters, we laid prompt and 
violent hands upon your book with its so 
unorthodox a title. And lo, we found it 
a pleasing chronicle of quest for the sim- 
ple life away from cooks, crowds, streets 
and “hostile currents of thought.” We 
found some attractive pictures—fine 
trees by beautiful lake-sides, where only 
the mosquito was vile. The motive for 
this quest is found in the biological fact 
vouched for in the following couplet: 


“As cats when they can catch no mice 


Content themselves with catching 
flies’— 

Again, apologies, ladies. We have 

been “interested” and also “cheered” 


even though we shall not try your ex- 
periment. Crowds are too interesting. 
And so are flies—real flies. But why 
did not your publisher save you from 
your title? 


The “fight for food” is something on 
which Mr. Congdon certainly has a right 
to speak. He is chief of the division of 
food and drugs in the: Kansas State 
Board of Health, a division which has in 
the past few years, made inspection of 
food and drugs a prominent part of its 
work. 

The task is a large one—to pack into 
a small volume the story of the prob- 
lems, legal, sanitary, econumic and vital, 
involved in “pure food.” Also, to tell 
this story simply is in itself not easy. 
Mr. Congdon may meet the charge of 
superficiality; but he makes no claim to 
exhaustiveness, seeking only that the 
“public at large” may know something 
about their food. His book should defin- 
itely contribute towards that end. 

GERTRUDE SEYMOUR. 


Sex Proptems oF MAN In HEALTH AND 
DISEASE 
By Dr. Moses Scholts. Stewart and 
Kidd Company. 168 pp. Price $1; 
by mail of THE Survey $1.07. 


It is most appropri- 
ate that the writer of 
a treatise on sex prob- 
lems should in some 
measure resemble Job; 
even if only in the 
matter of multiple per- 
sonality. In no other 
way can we explain 
the authorship of this 
volume. For the apt 
and forceful phrase 
jostles the inversion 
and the casual ineptitude. Repeated use 
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of “prostrate” for prostate, and of 
“embryo” as synonymous for “ovum,” 
and an unequaled grammatical careless- 
ness in the use of the article are matched 
by really telling phrases in the preface 
and summary. 

The inspiration of this volume is 
quite as manifold as its syntax. We 
doubt the ability of the uninitiated to 
understand the anatomical details or to 
benefit by the gruesome and somewhat 
inaccurate descriptions of disease. We 
see no virtue in the many pages devoted 
to the treatment of disease other than 

‘that of exploiting the author’s profes- 
sional skill. On the other hand the 
pages dealing with the psychological as- 
pects of the sex problem merit com- 
mendation for their tactful and practi- 
cal, yet high-minded enthusiasm. 

The author believes in sexual repres- 
sion up to the age of “22—25,” after 
which he appears to concede that the 
sex-impulse can no longer be restrained. 
We are moved by the strength of the 
plea for continence earlier in the vol- 
ume to ask, Why “22—25”? 

The effect of this book will doubt- 
less be good rather than harmful. Its 
inspired psychology should counteract 
the morbid descriptions of disease. 

Epwarp L. Keyes, Jr. 


THe Source, CHEMISTRY AND USE OF 
Foop Propucts. 
By- EHS. Bailey: > Blakistons 
Son and Company. 539 pp. Price 
$1.60; by mail of Tur Survey $1.77. 


Professor Bailey has 


rendered a_ definite 
For Students ||Setvice to all who are 
interested in the de- 

and 
4 velopment of home 
yee economics _ literature. 
His book is a very 


happy combination of 
scientific fact and 
popular interpretation. 
It is planned as a text- 
book for high schools 
and colleges, but as a 
reference book is a valuable addition to 
the library of any one interested in the 
subject. 

The chapters cover the following sub- 
jects: sources of foods; composition and 
manufacture of cereals, bread, sugars, 
alcoholic beverages; cultivation and pre- 
servation of fruits and vegetables; com- 
position and use of meat products, fish, 
milk and dairy products; sources of 
spices and other condiments; a chapter 
on the importance of water, and finally 
an appendix that is worth the price of 
the book to one who has pursued certain 
tables in elusive pamphlets. This ap- 
pendix gives tabulations of the composi- 
tion and food value of most of the com- 
mon foods. 

In these days of popular writing on 
scientific subjects it is worth while to 
have a book that is absolutely reliable. 
There is just enough chemistry to give a 
proper background to the student and 
not enough to discourage the layman. 
The discussions of relative value of cer- 
tain package foods are very valuable, as 
are also those on diet fads and adultera- 
tion of foods. The book is not a treatise 
on nutrition, but there are certain para- 


BG) 


graphs of value to students of this sub- 
ject, notably the one on the nutritive 
value of potatoes. 

The book is one that will surely help 
to clear up popular confusion on any 
number of points. 

WINIFRED STUART GIBBS. 


Cuarites E, HuGHeEs 


By William L. Ransom. E. P. Dut- 
ton Company. 353 pp. Price $1.50; 
by mail of Tur Survey $1.60. 


For readers who re- 
vere the seclusion of 
courts of last resort 
and the withdrawal of 
judges from the cur- 
rent affairs with which 
their decisions deal, 
this book will seem an 

EPDLES omen of evil change. 
For in it a judge pre- 
sents to the reading 

public for criticism 

“and as a guide to ac- 
tion, selected decisions, excerpts from 
decisions, and dissenting opinions of a 
justice of the Supreme Court of the 

United States. 

The period covered opens on April 25, 
1910, with the appointment of Justice 
Hughes to the Supreme Court, and closes 
on June 12, 1916, with the adoption by 
the court of the last decision written 
by him, that of the case of New York 
vs. Becker. It covers, therefore, some- 
what more than half of the current de- 

cade—1910 to 1920—and could not be 

more contemporaneous. 

No effort has been spared to make 
easy for the reader an acquaintance with 
the mind of Justice Hughes as expressed 
in his work and recorded in print. Ap- 
pendix A gives a table of opinions writ- 
ten by him for the court. Appendix B 
a table of dissents by him from the ma- 
jority opinion, with the reference in 
every case, and the dates of argument 
and rendered decision. 

An excellent index and a table of cases 
aid the reader, and among the seventeen 
chapter heads are found: National 
power over national interests; safe- 
guards against adulteration and mis- 
branding of foods and drugs; the eight- 
hour workday and compensation for oc- 
cupational disabilities arising from trade 
risks; the paper-box factory girl and the 
constitution (referring to the Oregon 
minimum wage case still pending before 
the Supreme Court after being argued 
in December, 1914); compelling choice 
between withdrawal from trades union 
membership and discharge from employ- 
ment; the rights and industrial status of 
women; franchise obligations and vest- 
ed rights; prejudicial restraint of trade 
and the need for certainty in the anti- 
trust acts; the case of Leo M. Frank and 
a puzzling question of national respon- 
sibility (dissenting opinion by Justices 
Holmes and Hughes); the “separate 
coach” law and the sleeping car; Amer- 
ica and the immigrant of today and yes- 
terday; the courts as expert agents of 
democracy. 

Chapters under Jess popular captions 
deal with peonage, with the powers of 
commissions and administrative depart- 
ments, and with modern interpretations 


Justice 
Hughes’ 
Opinions 


and enlargements of the police powers. 

It is unfortunate that there appears 
to be no reference to the Danbury hat- 
ters’ case. For although Justice Hughes 
seems neither to have written any of the 
decisions relating to it, nor to have dis- 
sented from any of them, the case was, 
at one stage, before the court of which 
he was a member, and his position in re- 
gard to it is a subject of speculation 
among thousands of citizens. 

The following three decisions as to 
working hours are of poignant interest 
at the moment, in relation to the recent 
federal eight-hour law for railway men: 

“The length of hours of service has 
direct relation to the efficiency of the 
human agencies upon which protection 
to life and property necessarily depends. 


This has been repeatedly emphasized in 


official reports of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and is a matter so 
plain as to require no elaboration. In 
its power suitably to provide for the 
safety of employes and travelers, Con- 
gress was not limited to the enactment 
of laws relating to mechanical appli- 
ances, but it was also competent to con- 
sider, and to endeavor to reduce, the 
dangers incident to the strain of exces- 
sive hours of duty on the part of en- 
gineers,. conductors, train despatchers, 
telegraphers, and other persons embraced 
within the class defined by the act. And 
in imposing restrictions having reason- 
able relation to this end there is no in- 
terference with liberty of contract as 
guaranteed by the Constitution. If then 
it be assumed, as it must.be, that in the 
furtherance of its purposes Congress can 
limit the hours of labor of employes en- 
gaged in interstate transportation, it fol- 
lows that this power cannot be defeated 
either by prolonging the period of serv- 
ice through other requirements of the 
carriers or by the commingling of duties 
relating to interstate and intrastate op- 
erations. 


Thus spoke Ficnce Hughes in the case 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany against the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. In an Ohio case in- 
volving the validity of the Ohio statute 
which limited the working hours of 
women to 54 in any one week, he was 
one of a unanimous court. He wrote 
the opinion of the Supreme Court in 
Miller vs, Wilson, sustaining as reason- 
able and within the federal constitu- 
tion the California statute which re- 
stricts to 8 hours in one day and 48 
hours in one week the work of women 
in all industries except household sery- 
ice, agriculture, horticulture, viticulture, 
and the work of graduate nurses and 
pharmacists in hospitals. 

Judge Ransom has performed a sub- 
stantial service in painstakingly com- 
piling these excerpts and references, 
and social workers can follow the cam- 
paign with more enlightened under- 
standing after reading the volume. 


FLORENCE KELLEY. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


AMERICA AND THR ORIENT. Sidney L. Gulick. 
Missionary Education Movement. 100 pp. 
Price $,.25; by mail of THr Survey $.30. 

AMERICAN Despate. Part I. Colonial, State 
and National yt 1761-1861. By Marion 
Mills Miller. G, Putnam’s Sons. 417 pp. 
Price $2; by an of THE SURVEY $2.18. 
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AMERICAN Dppatp, Part II. The Land and 
Slavery Questions, 1607-1860. By Marion 
Mills Miller. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 467 pp. 
Price $2; by mail of THr Survey $2.18. 

A Brier History OF PANICS AND THEIR PERIOD- 
ICAL OCCURRENCE IN THD UNITED STATES. 
By Clement Juglar. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
oe. Price $1; by mail of THe Survny 


CHARLES E. HuecuHes. By William L. Ransom. 
E,. P. Dutton & Co. 853 pp. Price $1.50; 
by mail of THwn Survpy $1.60. 

TH CuHorus. By Sylvia Lynd. E. P. Dutton 
&/ Co,- 311 pp.” Price $1.35; by mail of 
THE Survpy $1.44. 

CLOTHING FOR WommEN. By Laura I. Baldt. J. 
B. Lippincott Co. 454 pp. Price $2; by 
mail of TH SurRvny $2.20. 

THE COMMERCE OF LOUISIANA DURING THR 
FRENCH REGIMN, 1699-1763. By N. M. Mil- 
ler Surrey. Longmans Green & Co., Agents. 
476 pp. Price $4; by mail of THm Survey 
$4.18. 

COMPARATIVH SALARY Data. Compiled by the 
Bureau of Municipal Research of Philadel- 
phia. 76 pp. Price $.75; by mail of Tun 
Survpy $.79. 

DISEASES OF OCCUPATION AND VOCATIONAL Hy- 
GIENE. By Kober and Hanson. P. Blakiston 
Sons & Co. 918 pp. Price $8; by mail of 
Tun Survey $8.30. 

THH ESSENTIALS OF INTPRNATIONAL PUBLIC 
Law. By Amos S. Hershey. The Macmillan 
Co. 558 pp. Price $3: by mail of THn Sur- 
VEY $3.20. 

A FRENCHWOMAN’S NOTES ON THE War. By 
Claire DePratz. H, P. Dutton & Co. 290 pp. 
Price $1.50; by mail of Tar Suryny $1.60. 

Hompm Carr oF CoNSsuMPTIVES. By Roy L. 
French. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 224 pp. 
Price $1; by mail of Tum Survny $1.10. 

How Girus Can Hptp THEIR Country. Adapted 
from Baden-Powell’s Handbook. Published 
by the Girl Scouts. 151 pp. Price $.50; by 
mail of Tum Survey $.54. 


In SLtumMs AND Socipty. By James Adderley. 
E. P. Dutton. & Co. 302 pp. Price $1.50; 
by mail of THe Survey $1.60. 


JEWISH DISABILITIES IN THN BALKAN STATES. 
By Max Kohler and Simon Wolf. American 
Jewish Historical Society. 169 pp. Price 
$1.50; by mail of Tum Survey $1.61. 

JuLius LeVauton. By Algernon Blackwood. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 354 pp. Price $1.50; 
by mail of THr Survey $1.61. f 

Tun LIFp AND TIMES OF BOOKER T. WASHING- 
Ton. By B. F. Riley. Fleming H. Revell 
Co. 3801 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of THE 
Suryny $1.62. : 


A Litrtn Hous In WAR-TIME. 
Egerton Castle. HE. P. Dutton & Co. 


By Agnes and 
276 


pp. Price $1.50; by mail of Tum SuRvEY - 
$1.62. 


MALICH IN KULTURLAND. By Horace Wyatt. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 80 pp. Price $.60; by 
mail of THn SuRVEY $.65, 


A MANUAL OF FIRB PREVENTION AND FiRD PRO- 
TECTION. By Otto R. HWichel. John Wiley & 
Sons. 69 pp. Price $1; by mail of Tum Sur- 
vey $1.06. 

Tun Mrmorrs oF A PuHysician. Translated 
from the Russian by Simeon Linden. AIl- 
fred A. Knopf publisher. 3874 pp. Price 
$1.50; by mail of Tun Survey $1.60. 

MOHAMMEDAN. THEORIES OF FINANCE. By 
Nicolas P. Aghnides. Longmans, Green & 
Co., Agents. 540 pp. Price $4; by mail of 
Tur Survey $4.20. 

Mora Sanitation. By Ernest R. Groves. As- 
sociation Press. 128 pp. Price $.50; by mail 
of Tun Survey $.56. 

NURSING PROBLEMS AND OBLIGATIONS. By 
Sara E. Parsons. Whitcomb & Barrows. 149 
pp. Price $1; by mail of Tum Survny $1.08. 

PoTpNTIAL Russta. By Richard Washburn 
Child. E. P. Dutton & Co. 221 pp. Price 
$1.50; by mail of THe Survny $1.62. 

Tun PROBLEMS OF THE COMMONWHALTH. By 
Lionel Curtis. The Macmillan Co. 247 pp. 
Price $1.50; by mail of TH Surveny $1.60. 

Tun Sreconp FotK Dancer Book. By C. Ward 
Crampton. A. S. Barnes Co. 79 pp. Price 
$1.60; by mail of Tum Survny $1.73. 

Tu Sociat Survpy. By Carol Aronovici. Sey- 
bert Institution. 255 pp. Price $1.25; by 
mail of Tur Survey $1.34. 

Tap TroutH ABourT THE THDATER. Stewart 
& Kidd Co. 111 pp. Price $1; by mail of 
Tur Survey $1.08. 

Tur WAR AND THE Sout. By Rey. R. J. Camp- 
bell. Dodd, Mead & Co. 300 pp. Price 
$1.25; by mail of Tun Survey $1.36. 

War, Scipnch AND CIVILIZATION. By William 
FE. Ritter. Sherman French & Co. 125 pp. 
Price $1; by mail of THe Survey $1.10. 

BELGIANS UNDER THE GERMAN HaGuE. By Jean 
Massart. BH. P. Dutton & Co. 368 pp. Price 
$3.50; by mail of Tun Survny $3.64. 

TALKS ON TALKING. By Grenville Kleiser. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. 156 pp. Price $.75; 
by mail of THp Survey $.82. 


TWO SUGGESTIONS 


To tHE Epitor:—Edith Houghton 
Hooker’s article in the September 2 issue 
interested me. There are just two 
things I want to suggest after reading it. 

One is that the “single standard” of 
sexual morality is a matter of moral 
teaching and not of scientific “informa- 
tion.” 

The other is that whatever a Catholic 
boy may ultimately do or be, he at least 
is under no delusion on the point. He 
knows that the standard for boy and 
girl is one and the same and if he sins 
it is not in ignorance. He is taught not 
that it is “foolish”, not that it is “dan- 
gerous” but simply that it is wrong. 

And that is the first and last thing 
that needs to be taught a boy. Nothing 
else will be of any use. When woman 
shall “gain full voice in the teachings 
of the community’s public school” can 
she teach him that so that he will know 


it to be true? Tuomas F. Wooptock. 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


THE FEDERAL WORKING AGE 


To tHe Eprror: In Politics and the 
New Child Labor Law in your issue for 
September 30, I regret that you commit 
an error which is likely to cause more 
confusion to your readers than the note 
itself will dispel. You quote me as say- 
ing that the law prohibits interstate 
commerce in goods produced in any es- 
tablishment in which “within thirty days 
prior to the removal of such product 
therefrom children under the age of 
sixteen years have been employed or per- 
mitted to work.” The word “sixteen” 
should read “fourteen,” and I suggest 
that you kindly make the correction in 
an early issue. The sixtéen-year age- 
limit applies only to mines and quarries. 

OweEN R. Lovejoy. 

[Secretary National Child Labor Com- 
mittee. | 

New York. 


WITH APOLOGIES 


To THE Epitor: In THE Survey for 
September 23, there is what purports to 
be a quotation by Justice Greenbaum 
from my testimony before the Strong 
commission which was investigating the 
New York state Board of Charities. It 
is a little mortifying that the fact that 
the closing sentence of this paragraph as 
it stands is absolute nonsense, without 
subject, predicate or any sort of mean- 
ing, did not suggest either to the justice 
or to the editor of THE Survey a doubt 
of its authenticity. 

At any rate I would like to protest as 
earnestly as possible that neither the 
paragraph as a whole nor any single sen- 
tence in it is a correct record of my 
statement. Not having had an oppor- 
tunity to revise the record of my brief 
testimony on this subject before the 


Strong commission, I am unable to say 
whether the official reporter or some one 
else is responsible for the travesty of 
my views. 

I am not “prepared to say that the day 
of private institutions” has “gone past 
forever,’ whether “in relation to the 
civic corporation” or in any other rela- 
tion. I have never thought so. I could 
not possibly have said so. I have never 
in print or in speech referred to a “well 
organized Catholic interest,” without at 
the same time and in the same connection 
referring to similarly organized Jewish 
and Protestant “interests.” 

I believe and have always believed in 
the usefulness of and the necessity for 
private institutions for children and pri- 
vate hospitals. I believe that these pri- 
vate hospitals and private institutions 
should be supported by voluntary con- 
tributions and endowments and not by 
taxation. 

When the private institutions, whether 
independently or organized in a common 
body, oppose the normal development of 
public hospitals and institutions, when 
they put obstacles in the way of adequate 
appropriations for municipal depart- 
ments, when they seek to discredit state 
and municipal agencies in the interests 
of maintaining and extending the system 
of subsidized institutions—or, if it is 
preferred—in the interest of the system 
of contract payments to private institu- 
tutions, then their influence is pernicious 
and their policy is legitimately! open 
to attack. 

To oppose such policies and to advo- 
cate state institutions, supported by tax- 
ation and managed by public officials, is 
not in any sense an attack on institutions 
as such and is no indication even of un- 
friendliness to them. I have always 
deprecated attacks on individuals and on 
institutions. Policies and measures are 
fair subjects for discussion. 

Private “reformatories”’ for adults 
are, I think, objectionable on grounds 
which do not apply to hospitals or chil- 
dren’s institutions, and I would be very 
glad to be able to say that the day of 
such reformatories, whether subsidized 
or not, has gone by. 

Epwarp T. DEVINE. 
New York. : 


HOME ECONOMICS 


To THe Eprror: I was glad to read 
in Robert A. Woods’ letter in THE Sur- 
vey for September 9, the following ex- 
pression of opinion which, coming from 
him, has peculiar significance and is most 
encouraging to me personally: “For more 
than a generation there has been a stead- 
ily increasing convergence upon the home 
as the vital focal point at which all sound 
beginnings of every sort of helpful serv- 
ice should be made.” 

May I call the attention of the readers 
of Ture Survey to a course of twelve 
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lectures on the Art of Spending to be 
given under the auspices of the Commit- 
tee on Home Economics of the National 
Special Aid Society at its offices, 259 
Fifth avenue New York city? Lectures 
will be given Mondays and Fridays at 
3.30 p.m., beginning October 9. 

The committee hopes soon to open a 
library of home economics free to all. 
The books are being given through the 
generosity of the publishers. 

New York. ANNIE NaTHAN MEYER. 


The Ohio State Industrial Commission 
has appointed Charles Arndt, former busi- 
mess agent of the Pattern-Makers’ Union, 
head of the State-City Free Labor Ex- 
change. His city title is commissioner of 
labor arid immigration. 


The endowment for an international hos- 


pital in Tokio, Japan [See THE Survey for 
March 20, 1915], has been completed. The 
American Council of St. Luke’s Hospital 
announce a fund of $500,000 for the hospital 
and a department of research in Oriental 
diseases. 

President Wilson announced last week 
his appointments to the board which is to 
investigate the operation of the eight-hour 
day on the railroads: Maj.-Gen. George W. 
Goethals, E. E. Clark of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and George Rublee of 
the federal Trade Commission. 


The City Club of Kansas City, Mo., has 
called upon the governor of the state to 
institute an investigation of the state prison 
at Jefferson City by the State Board of 
Charities and Correction. The conditions 
disclosed by private investigators and form- 
er inmates are alleged to reveal “a situation 
intolerable to a civilized people.” The club’s 
request of the governor calls not only for 
immediate action, but for the formula- 
tion of a permanent policy for prison 
administration which will bring the penal 
institutions of the state up to the highest 
modern standards. 


A special edition of the Greenwich, Conn., 
Press, the Sanitary Supplement, was issued 
on September 28 by the Health Defense 
Guard, an organization of women to co- 
operate with the Health Department during 
the epidemic of infantile paralysis. 

At least five of the supplement’s six 
pages are filled with readable and pointed 
paragraphs. The weak points in Green- 
wich’s sanitary conditions are specifically 
indicated; such as the need for a municipal 
bathing beach with toilet facilities, proper 
screening against flies——and above all, the 
cooperation of citizens in voluntary obedi- 
ence to the sanitary code. . 


In response to the proclamation of the 
President of the United States appointing 
Saturday and Sunday, October 21 and 22, 
as days for the relief of the suffering 
Armenian and Syrian peoples, the Federal 
Council. of the Churches of Christ in 
America has issued an appeal to all of the 
Churches of the thirty constituent bodies 
of the Federal Council, urging that Sun- 
day, October 22, be set apart for interces- 
sion in behalf of these races. The Council 
will send to all the pastors of its constitu- 
ency material for use in presenting this 
cause to the people and-recommends that 
contributions at all the services on that 
day, be secured for distribution through 
the American Committee for Armenian 
and Syrian Relief. 


New York’s Municipal Employment Bu- 
reau_ will be abandoned if the Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment accepts 
the recommendation made by a sub- 
committee of the Committee on Bud- 
get. The sub-committee, which consists 
of representatives of responsible city 
officials, and upon which there is no mem- 
ber of the Budget Committee itself, recom- 
mended the abandonment of the bureau as 
a measure of economy. Representatives of 
the mayor and comptroller on the board 
were in favor of continuing the bureau. 
One argument in favor of abolishing it was 
that the state maintains an employment 
office in the city,—in spite of the fact that 
the state office is located in Brooklyn and 
that there is no possibility of the state in- 
creasing its facilities for handling employ- 
ment for another year since its fiscal year 
begins October 1. The Mayor’s Committee 
on Unemployment is marshalling the op- 
position to the report of the sub-committee. 


TTS 


Why burden your wife with the care 


of your estate? 


= you wish to appoint your wife or 
other womanrelative as executrix and 
trustee under your will, why not assist 
her to carry the heavy burden by appoint- 
ing this comipany as co-executor and co- 


trustee ? 


Your estate will thus have the advantage of the 
personal direction which she can give, and she 
will be relieved of the burdensome details neces- 
sarily involved in the management of any large 


estate. 
ance in regard to investments. 


Also she will receive invaluable assist- 


Our officers will be glad to confer with you re- 
garding any trust or banking business you may 


have in mind, 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


New York 


Resources over $250,000,000 


Bankers Trust Company 
Building 
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ScHEDULE RATING FOR WORKMEN’S COMPEN- 
SATION Risks, A reason for its introduc- 
tion, its advantages and the Method of 
Application. By Leon S. Senior. The In- 
surance Society of New York, 84 William 
street, New York city. 


NATIONAL GUIDANCE. By Frank A. Manny, 
special investigator, Bureau Welfare of 
School Children, New York Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor, 105 
East 22 street, New York city. i 


A Star or Hope For Mexico. By Charles 
William Dabney, president, University of 
Cincinnati. Reprinted from The Outlook and 
Commerce and Finance. Latin-American 


News Association, 1400 Broadway, New York” 


city. : 

THr UNWED MOTHER AND HER CHILD. _ Re- 
ports and recommendations of the Cleve- 
land Conference on Illegitimacy and Its 
Committees. July, 1916. Published by the 
Cleveland Federation for Charity and Philan- 
thropy, Cleveland, Ohio, 


ScHoot NURSES, TRACHERS, AND PARENTS, Need 
of their cooperation in following up cases 
for treatment. By J. H. Berkowitz, special 
investigator, Bureau of Welfare of School 
Children, New York Association for Improy- 
ing the Condition of the Poor, 105 East 22 
street, New York city. Reprinted from the 
Modern Hospital. 

THr BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY. Appeals 
to the people against the proposal to expend 
$11,000,000 of the people’s. money for a 
government armor plant. Republished by 
Bethlehem Steel Company, South Bethle- 
hem, Pa. : 

Tub FourtTH DIMENSION. By John G. Woolley. 
The American Issue Publishing Company, 
Westerville, Ohio. 

Wooprow WILSON AND Secian JustTicn. By 
the Democratic National Committee, 30 East 
42 street, New York city. 

WILSON AND THE IssuES. By George Creel. 
Published by the Century Company, 353 
ougee avenue, New York city. September, 

PRESIDENT WILSON’S POLICY OF NEUTRALITY. 
Address of Hon. Martin H. Glynn, tempor- 
ary chairman of the National Democratic 
Convention. Reprinted from the Congres- 
sional Record. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 


INDUSTRIAL Prorit SHARING AND WELFARE 


Work. A report of the Committee on In- 
dustrial Welfare, Chamber of Commerce, 
Cleveland. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESSES IN HONOR OF Dr. BOOKER 
T. WASHINGTON. The trustees of the John 
F. Slater Fund. Occasional papers, No. 17. 
Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va. 


MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR MpnTAL HYGIENE, 
Its AIMS AND PurRPOSES. Publication No. 1. 
Massachusetts Society for Mental Hygiene, 
Inc., Room 313 Ford bldg., 15 Ashburton 
place, Boston. 


THE BURDEN OF FERBLE-MINDEDNESS. By Wal- 
ter E. Fernald, M.D. Publication No. 4, 
Massachusetts Society for Mental Hygiene, 
Inec., Room- 313 Ford bldg., 15 Ashburton 
place, Boston. 


LEGISLATION FOR THE INSANE IN MASSACHU- 
SETTS WITH PARTICULAR REFDRENCE TO THE 
VOLUNTARY AND TEMPORARY CARE Laws. By 
Frankwood FE. Williams, M.D. Publica- 
tion No. 5. Massachusetts Society for Mental 
Hygiene, Inc., Room 313 Ford bldg., 15 Ash- 
burton place, Boston. 


INSTRUCTION IN City ScHoors CONCERNING 
THE War. By Charles E. McCorkle, Clark 
University, Worcester, Mass. Reprinted from 
the Pedagogical Seminary. 


MICROMOTION StTupIEsS APPLIED TO HpDUCATION, 

y A. A. Douglass and W. L. Dealey, Clark 

University, Worcester Mass. Reprinted 
from the Pedagogical Seminary. 

THE TUBERCULOSIS ROBLEM IN RURAL COM- 
MUNITIES. Its modern aspect and the duty 
of health officers. By S. Adolphus Knopf, 
M.D. Reprint No. 243 from the Public 
Health Reports. Price 5 cents.  Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

INDUSTRIAL. ACCIDENT COMMISSION OF THE 
Srarp or CatrrorniA. Department of Safety, 
Mining Division. “ Safety Bear Letters, No, 
1, No. 2 and No. 8. Edwin Higgins, chief 
mine inspector, Room 407 Underwood bldg., 
San Francisco. 

RELATING TO SAFETY AND EFFICIENCY IN MINES. 
April, 1916. Bulletin No. 1. Industrial Ac~ 
cident Commission, 525 Market street, San 
Francisco. 
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STATEMENT OF TRE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, of The Survey, published weekly at New 
York, N. Y., for October 1, 1916, 


State of New York, ett 
County of New York, " 


Before me, a notary public in and for the State and County 
aforesaid, personally appeared James P. Heaton, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he 
is the business manager of The Survey, and that the following 
is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid publica- 
tion for the date shown In the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business manager are: 


Name of Post-office address 


Publisher, Survey Associates, Inc. 112 E. 19th St., New York 
Editor, Paul U, Kellogg, 112 E. 19th St., New York 
Managing Editor, A. P. Kellogg, 112. 19th St. New York 
Business Manager, J. P. Heaton. 112 E. 19th St.. New York 


2. -That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of in- * 


dividual owners, or, if a corporation, give its name and the 
names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 per 
cent or more of the total amount of stock.) The Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 E. 19th St., New York, N. Y,, is a non- 
commercial corporation under the laws of New York State 
with over 900 members, It has neither stocks nor bonds. 
The following are the directors: 


Names of Directors 


Robert W. de Forest, Pres. 
John M. Glenn, Vice-Pres. 
Frank Tucker, Treasurer 
Jane Addams 

Robert S. Brewster 
Edward T. Devine 

Julian W. Mack 


Post-office addresses 


30 Broad St., New York, N.Y. 
130 E, 22d St., New York, N.Y. 
346 Fourth Ave., New York N.Y, 
800 So. Halsted St , Chicago, Ill. 
51 Wall Street, New York, N.Y. 
105 E. 22d St., New York, N.Y. 
U.S, Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Chicago, Ill. 

68 Broad St., N=w York, N.Y. 
2 Wall Street, New York, N.Y. 
University of Penn., Phila., Pa. 
Lillian D. Wald 265 Henry St., New York, N.Y. 
Alfred T, White 14 Wall Street, New York, N.Y. 


Secretary of Board of Directors 
Arthur P. Kellogg 112 E. 19th St., New York, N.Y. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security hoiders, owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
(If there are none, so state.) There are no bondholders, 
mortgagees or other security holders. 

4. .That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names 
of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, con- 
tain not only the list of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary re- 
lation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant's full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, asso- 
ciation, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in 
he said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by 

im, 


V. Everit Macy 
Charles D. Norton 
Simon N. Patten 


(Signed) JAMES P. HEATON, Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 15th day of 
September, 1916. Fanny D. Marks, Notary Public, Bronx 
County. Certificate filed in N.Y. Co. No, 285. Com. Expires 
Mar. 30th, 1917 & 


Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, lours and Travel, Real Estate, twenty 
cents per line. 


““Want’’ advertisements under the various head- 
ings ‘“‘Situations Wanted,” ‘‘Help Wanted,”’ etc., five 
cents each word or initial, including the address, 
for each insertion. Address Advertising Depart- 
ment, The Survey, riz East roth St., New York City. 


HELP WANTED 


EXPERIENCED woman worker for ex- 
ecutive secretary of an established social 
service enterprise in Boston. She must be 
competent to deal with applicants for help, 
volunteer workers and business men. 

Training in social case work essential. 
Apply by letter, giving references and stat- 
ing positions held to Miss Frances Hay- 
ward, Sec., 46 Hereford St., Boston. 


WANTED—By social service organiza- 
tion a trained, experienced case worker. 
Address 2398, SuRVEY. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


RESIDENT position wanted by woman 
of exeecutive ability familiar with all office 
detail. Now engaged in juvenile probation 
work. Address 2396, SuRVEY. 


GRADUATE 


nurse desires position 
“Tuberculosis 


Hospital or welfare work. 


Hughes —or— Wilson? 


In 1904 Mr. George Harvey predicted that Mr. Roosevelt would receive 314 
electoral yotes—he received 336. 

In 1908 he predicted that Mr. Taft would receive 338 votes in the Electoral 
College—he received 321. 

In his editorial, “The Political Predestination of Woodrow Wilson,” which ap- 
peared in the March, 1911, number of The North American Review (over eighteen 
months prior to election) Mr. Harvey said: 

“The finger of Predestination, guided by Logic, Circumstance, Conditions, 


and History, points unerringly to Woodrow Wilson, Democrat, as the opponent of 
William H. Taft, Republican, in 1912.” 


In October, 1912, Mr. Harvey predicted that Mr. Taft would carry only Utah 


and Vermont, as the event proved, and forecast the general results as follows: 


- - - Re- Pre- Re- 
aes Ba Pte sult diction sult 
Alabama w Ww Maine w W Ohio w WwW 
Arizona Ww WwW Maryland w WwW Oklahoma w W 
Arkansas w WwW Massachusetts W W Oregon ; D W 
California R R Michigan D R Pennsylvania D R 
Colorado w WwW Minnesota wrR Rhode Island D W 
Connecticut w Ww Mississippi w Ww South Carolina W W 
Delaware w WwW Missouri w WwW South Dakota D R 
Florida w WwW Montana w WwW Tennessee Ww WwW 
Georgia w Ww Nebraska w WwW Texas Ww W 
Idaho D W Nevada D W Utah ET 
Illinois D R New Hampshire D W Vermont T T 
Indiana w WwW New Jersey w Ww Virginia w WwW 
Iowa w Ww New Mexico W W Washington c R R 
Kansas w WwW New York w W West Virginia w WwW 
Kentucky w WwW North Carolina W W Wisconsin w WwW 
Louisiana w WwW North Dakota D W Wyoming D W 

States correctly placed . c é 36 

** incorrectly placed . ° 6 1 

Classified as doubtful . C ‘ 3 11 

48 

R—Roosevelt T—Taft D—Doubtful 


KEY: W—Wilson 


In the belief that George Harvey’s editorials and forecasts will bea help toa better 
understanding: of the vital issues at stake in the coming election, the most important 
since that of Abraham Lincoln, the publishers take pleasure in offering a special pre- 
election subscription of five months for one dollar—almost one-half the regular rate. 


The North American Review, 171 Madison Ave., New York City. 
I accept your special election subscription offer of five months, and I enclose here- 
with one dollar in payment. 


Training and experience in social and hos- FINANCIAL 
pital work. Best references. Address 2397, 


SURVEY. 


A SOUND INVESTMENT 


Our Annuity Blue Book explains a sure income ranging from 

4 per cent. to 9 per cent. on one life and 4 percent. to 8-3/10 

per cent. on two lives. This plan makes you your own executor 

and immortalizes your money after you have enjoyed a sure life 

income. ese bonds are of special interest to Baptists and others 

who wish their money at last to help Christianize America. 
Forty years’ experience. Write for our booklet. 
CHARLES L. WHITE 

The American Baptist Home Mission Society 
Department H, 23 East 26th Street, New York 


YOUNG energetic physician, married, 
desires medico-sociological or administra- 
tive position. Broad education and experi- 
ence, capable, conscientious and _ reliable. 
Address Box 14, Chesterfield, Mass. 


BOOKS 


JUST PUBLISHED—THE SOCIAL SURVEY. 


By Carol Aronovici, Ph. D., Director Bureau for 
Social Research, Philadelphia. 268 pages, illus- 
trated. Cloth, $1.25. A synthesis of ten years 
experience in the Social Survey field, and em- 
bodying a working plan for applying a com- 
munity efficiency test. With copious bibliogra- 
phy. Sent postpaid. Harper Press, 1016 Chan- 
cellor St. Phila., Pa. 


BULLETINS e ‘‘Five-Cent Meals,” 10c; ‘“‘Food 
* Values,’ 10c; “*Free-Hand Cook- 
ing,” 10c; “The Up-To-Date Home, Labor Saving Ap- 
pliances,”” 15c; ‘‘The Profession of Home-Making, 
Home Study, Domestic Science Courses, 100 pp. free. 

American School of Home Economics, 519 West 69th St..Chicago 


Salil 


ennsylvania Conference on Social 


Russian Koustar1 


Art Needlework 


Reg. Trade Mark 


We have recently contracted with the Imperial- Russian 
Government through its Department of Agriculture to 
act as its sole agents in the United States for the sale of 
all articles of Koustari (Russian peasant) manufacture 
on Linen, and we now have pleasure in announcing the 
arrival of a considerable shipment of this work by 
steamer Mogileff from Archangel. 


This work comes from districts as widely separated as Cour- 
land, Novgorod and Kiev. -Much of it is from Schools which 
are under the Royal patronage of the Princess Golitzin and 
Princess Lvov. 


All of the goods are made on hand-woven Crash, ranging in 
weight from a sheer, filmy fabric to the heavy and firm grades 
familiarly known to art needleworkers as Russia Crash. Much 
of the work is done in White, but there are many wonderful 
specimens in color, in which the softness of tone and artistic 
blending of color are very remarkable. 


But not only is the Russian peasant a skilful needleworker 
and an artist in the blending of color; he is also a designer of 
no mean ability. The needlework, the color blending, and 
the designs in these goods are a characteristic expression of 
Russian Art, which we believe will be a surprise to many 
people. 


Another feature of this work which is not least in importance 
is its very moderate price. Among the various articles shown 
are Table Covers and Scarfs of many different sizes, Doilies, 
Luncheon and Tea Cloths, etc. 


Mail Orders receive our prompt attention 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


**The Greatest Treasure House of Linens in America”’ 


Fifth Avenue, 34th & 33d Sts.. New York 


CONFERENCES CONFERENCES » 


ational Consumers’ 
Welfare, Lancaster, Pa. 


October 26th to 28th 


All social workers in Pennsylvania are cor- 
dially invited. If you have not received a 
program communicate with the Secretary. 


Maurice Willows, President, Scranton, Pa. 


J. Bruce Byall, Sec., 419 S. 15th St., Philadelphia 


League Annual Meeting 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


November 15th and 16th, 1916 


For information, apply to the 


General Secretary, Mrs. Florence Kelley, 
289 Fourth Avenue, 


Room 43 New York City 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK 
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Military Training 


? COMPULSORY 


e VOLUNTEER e 


Whether military training shall 
be compulsory or volunteer 
will be hotly debated for some years 
to come, 

Your opinion on it may change 
the destiny of this country. Per- 
haps the placing of your vote next 
month turns on your being fully 
informed on this question. 

Here is the pivotal book which 
presents every side of the question. 
It will inevitably add to your infor- 
mation. It will make you see the 
other fellow’s point of view and 
make him see yours. 


It is accurate, eloquent, fundamental, 
compact. 

It is written by 29 keen-edged, author- 
itative thinkers, including: 
Albert Shaw, on Problems of Com- 
mon Defense. 
Henry B. Breckinridge, on Univers- 
al Service Basis of National Unity. 
Walter L. Fisher, on Fundamental 
Considerations Affecting Military 
Policy. 
Oswald Garrison Villard, on The 
Cure-All of Universal Military Ser- 
vice. 
Newton D. Baker, on The Individ- 
ual and the Nation in Preparation 
for War. ; 
John P. White, President of the 
United Mine Workers of America, 
on Organized Labor and Military 
Service. 


George Creel, on Universal Train- 
ing and the Democratic Ideal. 

Major - General Leonard Wood, 
on Citizenship Obligation: National 
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and 21 others who argue pro and con 
on French, English, German, Swiss and 
Australian systems of military training, 
trade-unionism and military training,col- 
leges as training centers, the schoolmas- 
ter and military training, the Plattsburg 
contribution, legal aspects of federal 
compulsory service of state militia, etc. 


Vol. VI. Of the Proceedings of the 
Academy of Political Science: 


Single copies, paper, postpaid, $1] .00 

as ** cloth, Sa 150 

Special rates for lots of 25,60 ormore 
Send for it today, address: 
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